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An Epigraphical Note on Palm-leaf, Paper and Birch-bark.—By 
A. F. Rodolf Hoernle, Pn.D,, C.I.BI. 

[ Read May, 1898.3 

In liis admirable summary of Indian Palaeography which forms a 
part of the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research, the late Professor 
Biihlcr says (I translate from the German) that “ it cannot be doubted 
but that the two large-leaved palms, the tadatdla (Borassus flabelU- 
formis) and the tdditSli (Corypha umbracnlifera, C. taliera) which 
probably were originally indigenous in South-India, but have now 
spread into the Panjab, are those the leaves of which were principally 
employed” in India as writing-material (see § 37, C.). This state¬ 
ment, which merely repeats a general, oft-repeated opinion, is not quite 
accurate and therefore apt to mislead. It conveys the impression as if 
the leaves of those two palms had been used contemporaneously and 
indijffereutly throughout India. This is not correct. In preparing the 
introduction to my edition of the Bower Manuscript, I had occasion 
to specially enquire into this point. In the result I found (1) that 
up to a certain point of time, Corypha umbr. was the only palm, the 
leaves of which were used throughout India, and (2) that the use of 
the leaves of Borassus fl. commenced at a comparatively late period, 
and was, and is still, limited to the South and East of India. In the 
sequel I will try to show this. There are some minor inaccuracies 
in the above-quoted statement, which the following explanation will also 
set right. 

The two Indian palms, which alone come into question in this 
connection, are (1) the (true) Talipat palm, Corypha umhraculifera, 
also 0. Taliera; and (2) the Palmyra palm or Tarigach, Borassus 
ftabellifer.^ 

1 In Bengal the Corypha umhr, is called Tedel, while the Borassus fi. is called 
Tdl, and the proportion of the two palms is about 1 : 1000. The correct name of 
the Borassus, as Dr. Praia, the Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens in 
Sibpur, informs me, is noi flahelUformis, as usually given, hut fiahellifer, this being 
the name given to the palm by Linnaeus who first deteriuiued it. There is every 

J. I. 13 
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The former grows xoUd in Ceylon and on the Malabar coast, np to 
abont the 13th Lat.; thence it freely grows cultivated up the west coast 
as far as the Concan (16th Lat.), and much less so as far as Bombay 
(19th Lat.); it also grows (but very uncommonly) cultivated up the 
whole of the East coast into Lower Bengal. It does not grow anywhere 
in the central part, or the high-lands of Southern India. 

The Borassus d-. does not grow wild anywhere in India, but only 
cultivated, near villages. It grows throughout India, excepting only 
the Panjab, Upper Sindh, and the northern-most portions of Rajpu- 
tana and of the North-West Provinces. In fact, its northern limit is 
(about) the 27th or 28th Lat. 

The difference between these two palms is that whereas Corifpha 
nmhr. is indigenous to (Southern) India, Borassus fl. is an introduced 
tree, having been brought in from Africa, where it grows wild and is 
called Delch. The above statements sum up the botanical information 
of the present day, which has been venfied afresh for the purpose of 
tlie present paper by Ur. Prain, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in Sibpur, near Calcutta.* For his assistance, most kindly 
and readily given, in all matters touching the botany of these palms, 
I wish here to express my sincere thanks. 

The leaves of the two palms can be easily distinguished from ono 
another. Those of the Corypha unibr. are thinner and broader than those 
of the Borassus jl .; they also possess clearly marked cross-veins, in tho 
form of rills, while tho Borassus leaves rather present a pitted or pock¬ 
marked appearance. The width of the Borassus leaf never exceeds TJ, 
and very rarely exceeds H inches. Among all the cases that I have 
actually measured I have found tho latter width only exceeded in three 
cases. These ai’e No. 40 in Table II which measures I| inches, and 
Nos. 20 and 42 in Table II, which measui'e 1-^?- inches; all three being 
Southern Indian manuscripts. The majority of the Borassus manu¬ 
scripts are something less than 1-1 inches wide. A width of less than 
one inch is very rare; I have only met with it in two Southern Indian 
manuscripts, viz., Nos. 18 and 37 in Table II, which measure only of 
an inch. 

The usual width of the Corypha leaf varies between 1| and 3 
inches. Among the inscribed leaves examined by myself, I have not 

reason to believe that C. Taliera and C. unibramlifera are identical. I understand 
that Dr. Prain is preparing a monograph on tho subject of these palms. 

8 I should add, however, that, as I understand, more recent enquiries, made by 
Dr. Prain seem to render it doubtful whether even the Corypha uinhr. grows wild 
anywhere in India or Ceylon. A very puzzling question then ai'ises as to the real 
original home of that palm. < 
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met with any wider than 2^ inches ; though a few manuscripts which 
I have not seen are said to exist of the width of 3 inches (see Table III, 
No. 83). Manuscripts under inches wide are uncommon: instances 
are Nos. 15, 48, 57, 64 and 67 in Table I, and Nos. 4 and 8 in Table IL 
A width of less than l-J- inches is very exceptional. I have only found 
three cases, among all the manuscripts which I have measured; viz.. No. 12 
in Table II which is If of an inch wide, and No. 55 in Table I and No. 5 
in Table 11, which are as low as If inches. The width, therefore, is an 
almost absolute test; any loaf, measuring If and upwards is certain to be 
Corypha umbr., while any leaf measuring 1} or below, is almost certain 
to be Borassns fl. With the width of about 1^ inches, there may 
occasionally bo a doubt, but this will be removed by the application 
of the two additional tests of thiohness and venation. In any case 
Avhere the actual leaf can bo examined, the three tests in combination 
arc absolutely decisive. In almost all cases where the leaf itself can 
not be examined, its width, if recorded, will be found decisive. Thus 
in the case of Add. 1706 of the Cambridge MSS., probably of A. D. 1261 
(Bendall, p. 199 and Table III, No. 57), the width of which is stated to 
be lil- inches, I judged it to be a Corypha manuscript; and this was 
kindly verified for me by Professor Cowell by means of Corypha and 
Borassus specimens which I transmitted to him. 

1 have been speaking hitherto of the leaf in its prepared state as 
writing material. With regard to the natural leaf, which I had an op¬ 
portunity of examining and measuring, with the kind assistance of Dr. 
Prain, in the Sibpur Botanic Gardens, the case stands as follows ;—Both 
the Corypha and the Borassus palms, as is well-known, have plicate 
leaves folding like a fan, consisting of a number of segments. Through 
the middle of each segment, from end to end, runs a hard rib. The flabs 
on both sides of tho rib are tough and flexible; and these yield the material 
which is prepared for writing purposes. They taper off from their widest 
point towards both ends; accordingly suitable strips are cut out from 
the middle, of such various lengths as the size of the natural half¬ 
segment will admit. These strips are prepared for writing, by boiling in 
water or milk; and finally, when wanted for writing a book, the required 
number of strips are cut dowm to a uniform size. Uniformity, however, 
was always more carefully attended to in point of length than in point 
of breadth. In manuscripts, of an older date especially, leaves of a 
much smaller breadth arc occasionally mixed with others (forming the 
majority) which are much wider. Thus in No. 35 of Table 1 and 
Nos. 1, 4, 9, 10, 11 of Table II the occurrence of narrowrer leaves is 
indicated in brackets: they are occasionally found as narrow as 1^ 
inches. 
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The half’Segmont (that is a segment divided longitudinally along 
the central rib) of a Borassus leaf, at the point of its greatest width, 
may measnre 2 inches, but it nsually measnres less. It tapers off 
very rapidly towards both ends ; hence it is not possible to cut out 
from it a piece of practically uniform width of more than inches. 
A strip of about 16 x 1| inches is the largest that can be obtained. 
If a greater length is desired, consistent witli uniform width, the latter 
will be smaller. From the usual size of the natural segment, however, 
only prepared strips of a smaller width than 1| inches can be obtained. 
Occasionally the point of uniform width is neglected, and thus leaves 
are obtained measuring in length up to 20 inches, with a maximum 
width of inches. Examples are Nos. 77 and 87 in Table I, the width 
of which grows (as noted in the Table) from 1 or 1| inches at the ends 
to inches in the middle of the leaf. As a rule, however, a prepared 
leaf, measuring a length of more than 16 inches, w’ith a width of 1.', 
inches, is more likely to be a Corypha leaf. 

The half-segment of a Corypha leaf, at its widest point, may 
measure three inches. I measured one leaf of this great size in the 
Sibpur Royal Botanic Gardens; but it is not improbable that loaves of 
this size may occur more commonly in Ceylon and Malabar, where 
the tree grows wild. A Corypha segment is much longer than a 
Boiassu-s segment, and it tapers off far mox'e gently, than the latter, 
from its widest point to its ends. Hence it is possible to cut much 
longer and wider strips from a Corypha segment. The largest manu¬ 
scripts that I have measured are Nos. 30 and C4 in Table I, which 
measure 32| x 2^ and 33 x 2^ inches respectively. The length, however, 
may extend to 3 feet and more, and the width to 3 inches. The largest 
manuscript of which 1 know is No. 2068 in the Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 
It is said to measure 40x2 inches (see Table III, No. 138. and footnote 
11). The next largest are Nos. 262 and 289 (in Professor Peterson’s 
Report for 1884-86, pp. 109 and 142; see also Table III, No. 72). They 
are said to measure 37^ x 2| and 37 x 2f inches respectively. Prom the 
particular half segment which I measured to be 3 inches wide® strips 
measuring about 2| x 22, or 2f x 25, or 2 x 30 inches might have been cut. 
On the other hand, I have also measured narrow specimens of natural 
Corypha segments which would only yield strips measuring 16 x 1| 
inches or even less. Examples of manuscripts of this kind are Nos. 48, 
57, 67 in Table I and Nos. 4, 5, 8, 12 in Table II. Of course when 
strips of the great width of 3 inches were desired, one would usually 

8 The complete natural segment, of course, mensurod 6 inches across, Simi¬ 
larly the widest complete Borassus segment measures 4 inches across the widest 
point. ■ 
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have had to be contented with but a short length. The only two 
mannscripts of this great width that I know' are No. 187 in Professor 
Peterson’s Third Report for 1884!-86 (p. 8), and No. 68 in his Fifth 
Report for 1892-95 (p. 98, also Table III, No. 83), both of which are 
3 inches broad. The former of these is only 14| inches long. The 
latter (dated 1369 A.D.) is said to be 32 inches long, but I suspect 
that this is an error: its mea-surea probably are 12 x 3 or 32 x 2.* 
Corypha mannscripts of very great length, however, rarely possess an 
uniform width. Their leaves are cut from a whole half-segment; 
their maximum width is in the middle and it decreases towards both 
ends. A good example is No. 30 in Table I, some of the leaves of 
which slope from 2J- to 1^ inches. On the other h&nd, good examples 
of great length combined with practically uniform width are Nos. 34 
and 3G in Table I, the breadth of which varies by no more than 
inch or even less, ‘Sometimes the half-segments of Corypha leaves 
were cut, across their breadth, into halves, and the strips for writing 
were cut from these halves. In this ease, of course, the maximum 
width is at one end of the inscribed leaf, and gradually decreases 
to the other end. Examples of this kind are Nos. 2, 28, 32 in Table I, 
the leaves of which decrease from 2 to Jf, 1| to and 2^ to If 
inches respectively. 

I may add that there is a kind of Corypha palm, tho Corypha data, 
which grows, probably cultivated, in Bengal and Bihar. Bnt its leaves 
are not suitable for the purpose of writing books, and have never been 
so used. Its complete natural segments are much too narrow; they 
measure only about 1| inches, and allow only strips of | inch or less 
to be cut from them. 

Having premised this much, I may now proceed to state that I have 
examined the actual or facsimile leaf of 130 manuscripts. They are 

* Another clear instance of an error is in the record of No. 86 (Fifth Eeporfc, 
p. 136). This MS., dated 1241 A.D., is said to be of palm-leaf and to measnre 
16x4 inches. This width of 4 inches, for a palm-leaf MS., is an impossibility; it 
would indicate a natural segment of the width of at least 8 inches!! Prof. 
Bhandarkar, whom I consulted, writes to me: “ There must be some mistake about 
the breadth of the leaves of No. 86. I have seen the MSS. in the Deccan College 
and a good many at Piitan, perhaps the same as those catalogued by Dr. Peterson, 
but I do not remember having seen any loaves of that breadth. Dr. Peterson’s cata- 
logning work was done by clerks and agents, and it is not unlikely that it was not 
done with the scrnpulons care of the scientific scholar.” The measnres would suit 
a paper MS. ; and that possibly is the solution of the error. There is a similar error 
in Bendall’s Catalogue of the Cambridge MSS. Here Add. 1633 is described as a 
palm-leaf MS. of the extraordinary breadth of 5 inches. It is, however, a Paper 
MS., as I am informed by Professor Cowell, who, at my request, very kindly inspected 
the manuscript. * 
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shown in the subjoined Tables I and II, with 87 and]43 Nos. respectively. 
Table I contains manuscripts, of which the date is known, while 
Table II contains manuscripts of conjectural dates. The lists are not 
selected ones in any other sense than that I have included in it 
none but such manuscripts as I have actually seen and examined 
myself, and thus determined the palm to which their leaves belong. 
Those manuscripts (27 out of 130) of which I have seen leaves 
only in photographic facsimile are marked with an asterisk. The 
manuscripts marked “ Kielhorn ” and “ Bhandarkar ” are preserved in 
the Deccan College in Poona. The opportunity of inspecting them I 
owe to the kindness of Mr. Giles, Director of Public Instruction in 
Bombay, and Professor Abaji Kathavate of the Deccan College, who 
transmitted specimen leaves to me. The numbers refer to the llepoits 
on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency for 1880-81 
and 1887-91. The Tanjore manuscripts, which arc referred to by their 
numbers in Burnell’s Classified Catalogue, were transmitted to me by 
Mr. Geo. T. Oliver, the Receiver and Manager of the Tanjore Palace 
Estate; so were those, marked “in private hanfis,” by Maulvi 
Muhammad Abdallah, an officer of the Darbhangah Raj. To both these 
gentlemen I w'ish here to express my sincere thanks. Nearly the whole 
of the remainder of the list are manuscripts preserved in Calcutta in 
the collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Government of 
India. They are referred to as “ Mitra,” “ Ind. Govt.” and Notices.” 
These, of course, I had no difficulty in inspecting. My fiiends, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, and Mniii Hans Vijay-ji, 
the head of one of the Jain f^akhas, wore also kind enough to let me 
see a few palm-leaf manuscripts in their possession, I may add that 
the measurements of all the manuscripts in the two lists have been made 
or verified by myself. 
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Table I,^ 


No. 

A.D. 

Date. 

: Reference. 

Loc. 

1 

Mat. 

Measure. 

1 

[450] 


Fragments, J. A. S. B. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

?x2 

2* 

[520] 


Horinzi. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

11X 2 to If 

3» 

[65^ 


Add. 1702, Bondall. 

W. Ind. 

i 

Cor. 

12x2 

4* 

859 

Harsa 252. 

Add. 1049, Bondall. 

W, Ind. 

Cor. 

16x2 

5* 

1008 

Nep. 128. 

Add. 866, Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

1 21x2 

6 

1014 

Nep. 134. 

No. 3828, Ind. Govt. 

Nep. 

Cor, 

1 12fx2i 

7# 

1015 

Nep. 135. 

Pal. Soc., No. XXI, 

Nep. 

Cor. 

2HX2| 


1020 

5 Malnpula. * 

Add. 1464, Bendall. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

21X 2} 


1026 

Nep. 146. 

See No. 6 above. 


Cor. 

1 


9 

1071 

Nep. 191. 

A 15, Mitra. 

Nop. 

Cor. 

22f X 2f 

10 

1078 

Nep. 198. 

No. 3830, Ind. Govt. 

Nep, 

Cor. 

ISxlf 

!!• 

1084 

Nep. 204. 

Pal. Soc., No. XVII. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12x2 

12 

1089 

Sam. 1145. 

No. 35, Kielhorn. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

25i X 21 

13 

1090 

Sam. 1146. 

No. 36, do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

25| X 2f 


6 About No. 6 see Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXII (1893), p. 252. The MS. 
has two dates; viz , N. S, 134 ou the outside of the first written Jeaf, and N. S. 146 
in the colophon, on the last leaf. Those are probably the dates of beginning and 
finishing the copy. There are similarly two dates on No. 50; viz., Lak?. 374 and (?ak 
1423. As to No. 72 I may note that under No. 2126 of the “Notices” two manu* 
scripts are described. The Government manuscript is a Corypha MS., and is entered 
here in Table I. The other manuscript, which I have not seen, is entered in 
Table III, No. 128; and to judge from its measurements, it is a Borassus MS. The 
date of the Government manuscript, however, is galcdhdafy | 16 j j with a lacuna 
for the units and tens, which may mean 1600 as Dr. Mitra assumed ; but it may be 
also a later date. The measurements of Nos. 26 and 41 have been kindly verified for 
me by the Honorary Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society. Some leaves of Nos 39 
and 42 are much narrower, viz., 32xH(l) 15xlJ (1^^) respectively. The 
equation of the dates of the Laksmanlya Era has been made with 1105, the present 
year 1898 being = 793 L. E., and the 1st year of that era running from the 15 Jan., 
1106, to the 15th January, 1107. No. 65 is dated 9*ika 1555 and San 1041. The 
latter date refers to the Fa?!! Era of Bengal, and is = 1633 A.D j see Cunningham's 
Book of Indian Eras, p. 82. “ Pal. Soc.” refers to the Publications of the London 
Palaeographical Society. In the case of a few mauusoripts, such as No. 17, 66, etc., 
the length is not given by me^ because at the time 1 examined them, 1 forgot Ut 
take a note of it. 
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No. 

A.D. 

Bate. 

Reference. 

Loc. 

Mat. 

Measure. 

14« 

1116 

Sam. 1172. 

Muni Hans Vijay-ji. 

W. Ind 

Cor. 

29x2^ 

15 

1120 

Sam. 1176. 

No. 53, Kielhorn. 

W. Ind. 

1 

Cor. 

13xl| 

16 

1120 

15 Kama- 

In my poesession. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

22x2i 

17 

1130 

pala. 
Nep. 250. 

With H. P. Shistri. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

♦ 2 

18* 

1132 

Sam. 1189. 

With Prof. Biihler. 

N. Ind. 

Cor. 

2 

19 

113[8] 

Sam. 119*. 

No. 58, Kielhorn. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

28x2| 

20* 

11C5 

Nep. 285. 

Add. 1693, Bendall. 

Nop, 

Cor, 

16x2J 

21* 

1165 

4 Govinda- 

No. 1, R. As. Soc. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

22^ X 2^ 



pala. 




22^x2 

22* 

1166 

Nep. 286. 

No. 2, R. As. Soc. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

23* 

1167 

Nep. 287. 

Add. 1686, Bendall. 

Nep, 

Cor. 

11x2 

24* 

1179 

Nep. 299. 

Add. 1691, Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12x2 

25 

1185 

24 Govinda- 

No, 3822, Ind. Govt. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

Hi x2 

26* 

1198 

pala. 
Nep. 318. 

No. 69, R. As. Soc. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

124 X 2 

27* 

1199 

38 Govinda- 

Add. 1699, Bendall. 

Bih. 

Cor, 

iHx2i 

28 

1 

1 

1208 

piila. 

Sam. 1264. 

No. 8, Kielhorn. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

ISjx litolj 

29* 

1229 

gak. 1151. 

Pal. Soc., No. I. 


Cor. 

17f X 2^^ 

30 

1238 

Sam.^1294. 

No. 38, Kielhorn, 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

32ix24 toli 

31 

1276 

Sam. 1332. 

No. 3, do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

144 X 24 

32 

1284 

Sam, 1340. 

No. GO, do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor, 

16x2itoU 

33* 

1286 

Nep. 406. 

Pal. Soc., No. XXXIl 

j 

Nep. 

Cor. 

13x2i 

34* 

1291 

Sam. 1348. 

Pal. Soc., No. LVIII. 


Cor. 

33x2| 

35 

1297 

Kal. 4398. 

No. 34, Kielhorn. 

W. Ind, 

Cor. 

14fxl£(l4) 

36 

1303 

Sam. 1359. 

No. 37, do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

304 X 24 


® This ia a mannscript written by A^Ska Candra and Dhanggrara Sadbn, and 
corrected by Vardhamana Suri (apparently the anther), Nemicandra Mnnigvara, 
and Pargvacandra Upadhyaya. The name of the work is Dharma Kara^i^aka Sutra 
Tika and its author is Vardhamana Suri, a pnpil of Abhayadeva Suri. Its date is 
given in the following gloka i vikramat& var^aifdm I 

dvd‘8(tpi<ityd vo.ffodT ■“ adhihefU' Jc^td vikftiv *■ Cfd II ^ 
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No. 

A.D. 

Date. 

Reference. 

Loo. 

Mat. 

Measnre. 

37 

1319 

Lak$. 214. 

In private hands. 

Bih. 

Wm 

16f xl| 

38 

1331 

Nep. 451, 

No. 3824, Ind. Govt. 

Nep. 


12 X 2 

39 

1340 

Sam. 1396. 

Muni Hans Vijay-ji. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

32x2T^(li) 

4>0 

1366 

Nep, 476. 

No. 8823, Ind, Govt. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

11 ^x2 

41* 

1364 

Nep. 484. 

No, 74, R. As. Soo. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12 ^x 14 

42 

1368 

Sam. 1424. 

Muni Hans Vijay-ji. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

15 x2i(2) 

43* 

1372 

Nep. 492. 

Pal. Soc., No. LVIT. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

20 J y 2i 

44* 

1385 

Nep. 605. 

Add. 1395, Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

13^x2 

43 

1386 

Sam. 1442. 

• No. 1980, Notices. 

Beng. 

Cor. 

11 X 2 

46 

1395 

Nep. 515. 

Ind. Gov. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

isixis 

47* 

1446 

Sam. 1503. 

Pal. Soc., No. XXXIII. 

1 

Bih. 

Cor. 

13i X 

48 

1450 

Luks. 345. 

In private hands. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

13 xli 

49 

1467 

Lak^. 362. 

No. 3821, Ind. Govt. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

13 X 2 

60 

1479 

Lak?. 374. 

No 4026, Ind. Govt. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

Hi X 2 


1507 

^ak. 1423. 

See No. 60 above, and 






footnote 5. 




61 

1504 

Lak?. 899. 

No. 1979, Notices. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

I4ix2i 

62 

1513 

Luk?. 408. 

In private hands. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

ISixlil 

53 

1514 

pak. 1436. 

No. 1273 Notices. 

Beng. 

Cor. 

14iK If 

64 

1531 

gak. 1453. 

No. 1165 do. 

Beng. 

Cor. 

13ix2 

65 

1553 

guk. 1475. 

H. Praeada Bhistri. 

Beng. 

Cor. 

U 

66 * 

1557 

Laks. 452. 

Pa1.Soo.,No.LXNXII. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

13|x2 

67 

1572 

gak. 1494. 

No. 1274, Notices. 

Beng. 

Cor. 

13f X If 

68 

1575 

Lak;. 470. 

In private hands. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

13i X 2f 

69* 

1683 


Add. 1536, Bendall. 


Cor. 

H 

60 

1587 

gak. 1509. 

No. 1976, Notices. 

Beng. 

( Cor. 1 
1 Bor. ] 

-■<{ 51 } 

61 

1594 

gak. 1516. 

' No. 1975 do. 

Beng. 

Bor. 

12 xH 

62 

1608 

Lakf. 503. 

In private hands. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

ISfxli 

63 

1609 

Lak?. 504. 

do. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

131x2 


J. I. 14 
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No. 

A.D. 

Date. 

Boferenoe. 

Loc. 

Mat. 

Measure. 

64 

1616 

Lak?. 611. 

In private bands. 

Bib. 

Cor. 


65 

1683 

gak. 1555. 

do. 

Bib. 

Cor. 

12 xl| 

66 

1647 

g)ak. 1569. 

do. 

Bib. 

Cor. 

llix2 

67 

1661 

Lak^. 556. ’ 

do. 

Bib. 

Cor. 

125 X li 

68 

1668 

gak. 1590. 

do. 

Bib. 

Cor. 

7ixl| 


1669 

(?ak. 1691 



Cor, 

7 xlj 

69 


do, 

1 

Bib. 


Lak^ 555 


70 


<?ak. 1597. 

H. Prasada Shastri. 

Beng. 

i 

Bor. 

H 

71 

1677 

gak. 1599. 

do. do. 

Beng. 

Bor, 

U 

72 

1678 

gak. 1600. 

No. 2126, Notices. 

Bong. 

Cor. 

155 X 2 

73 

1680 

gak. 1602. 

In private bauds. 

Bib. 

Cor. 

14 xlj 

74 

1683 

1 ®- Maknnda. 

Ind. Govt. 

Oris. 

Bor. 

?xl| 

75 

1683 

II Mukanda. 

do. 

Oris. 

Bor. 

16 xli 

76 

1687 

gak. 1GU9. 

No. 1551, Notices. 

Beng. 

Bor. j 

11 xl§ 

77 

1688 

gak. 1610. 

No. 1550 do. 

Beng. 

Bor. 

20 xljtol 

78 

1689 

gak. 1611. 

No. 1580 do. 

Bong. 

Bor. 

14|f X1 J 

79 

1690 

Mnkanda. 

No. 2837, do. 

Oris. 

Bor. 

16 xl| 

80 

1694 

gak. 1616. 

No. 10040, Tanjoro. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

lOJxlJ 

81 

1708 

17 Dirya- 

Ind. Govt. 

Oris. 

Bor. 

15i X U 



Siniha. 





82 

1721 

gak. 1643. 

H. Frasada Sbastri. 

Beng. 

Cor. 

H 

83« 

1724 


Burnell. S. Ind. Pal. 

S. Ind. 

Cor. 

151 x2| 

84 

1789 

gak. 1661. 

No. 1845, Notices. 

Bib. 

Cor. i 

15Jx2 

85 

1762 

10 K§(;ari- 

Ind. Govt. 

Oris. 

Bor. 

145 X If 



Deva. 



1 


86 

1766 

24 do. 

do. 

Oris. 

Bor. 

15 xli 

87 

1815 

gak. 1737. 

No. 1607, Notices. 

Beng. 

Bor. 

14jxlJtol 


All mamiscfipts in the foregoing Table (with the exception of Nos. 
1-3) bear an actual date. The following Table II includes manuscripts 
the approximate date of which can be fixed with some degree of 
certainty. This has been done by myself, mainly on palseographic 
grounds, in all cases except those marked with the letter B. The date 
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of the latter is that given to them by Dr. Bnmell in his Classified 
Catalogue of Tanjore Manuscripts. 


Table IL 


No. 

A. D. 

Eoference. 

Loo. 

Mat. 

Measnre. 

1 

11.50 

No. 44, Kielhorn, 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

14^xl|(l|) 

2 

1150 

No. 46 

do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

29i X If 

3 

1200 

No. 33 

do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

15 xlf 

4 

1200 

No. 68 

do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 


5 

1225 

No. 40 

do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

11 xli 

6 

1250 

No. 32 

do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

12 ^x11-* 

7 

1250 

No, 69 

do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

14^x2 

8 

1300 

No. 30 

do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

12 |xl| 

9 

1300 

No. 63 

do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

14ixl|(4) 

10 

1325 

No. 20 

do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

(li) 

11 

1375 

No. 67 

do. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

14 X 2 fli) 

12 

1525 

No. 1062 Bhandarkar. 

S. Ind. 

Cor. 

14 xlf 

13* 

1550 

Pal, Soo., No. LXX. 

1 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

14 xll (B) 

141 

1550 

No. 1036, 

Bhandarkar. 

S. Ind. 

Cor. 

19 X 2 

15* 

1550 

No. 11894, Tanjore. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. j 

18|xinB) 

16 

1580 

No. 10093 

do. 

S. Ind, 

Bor, 

16 xh'jfB) 

17 

1600 

No. 1061, Bhandarkar, 

S. Ind. 

Cor. 

17|x2 

18 

1600 

No. 9075, ' 

Tanjore. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

17 X 11(B) 

19 

1600 

No. 10511 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

llixl^V(B) 

20 

1600 

No. 9997 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

18txlJV(B) 

21 

1620 

No. 9140 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

18 xl(B) 

22 

1620 

No. 10288 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

18J X 1| (B) 

28 

1625 

No. 10869 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

15 xl(B) 


7 The inner leaves of this manascript are old. The outer ones, at the beginning 
and end, are larger (20^^ x 2|) and of a much more modern date (about 1700 A.D.). 
I examined the leaves numbered 1,105 and 260, 
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No. 

A.D. 

Reference. 

Loo. 

Mat. 

Measure. 

24 

1650 

No. 1060, Bhandsrkar. 

8 . Ind. 

Cor. 

19i X 

25 

1650 

No. 9710, Tanjore. 

S, Ind. 

Cor. 

13|x2 

26 

1650 

No. 9908 

do. 

S.Ind. 

Cor. 

18ix2i 

27 

1650 

No. 9066 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

16 xl|(B) 

28 

1650 

No. 9185 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

16 xli(B) 

29 

1650 

No. 9760 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

16ixl,-V (B) 

30 

1660 

No. 9076 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

15| X If (B) 

31* 

1670 

No. 9531 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

19-’x1^5(B) 

32 

1700 

No. 989, Bliandarknr. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

13^ X li 

33 

1700 

No. 9169, Tanjoro. 

S.Ind. 

Cor. 

16 X 2^ (B) 

34 

1700 

No. 9605 

do 

S. Ind. 

Cor. 

12 xll- .^ 

35 

1700 

No. 9870 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Cor, 

14 X 2 

36 

1700 

No. 9900 

1 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

15Jxl-/,,(B) 

37 

1700 

No. 9936 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor, 

16ixi§ (B) 

38 

1700 

No. 10910 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

14|xlfi,(B) 

39 

1720 

No. 8974 

do. 

S.Ind. 

Bor. 

ISjx 1 (B) 

40 

1720 

No. 10868 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

17^x11 tol*(B) 

41 

1750 

No. 9098 

do. 

S. Ind. 

Bor. 

1 

14| X ly*jp (B) 

42 

1750 

No. 9739 

do. 

8 . Ind. 

Bor. 

12 fxlft (B) 

43 

1 

1760 

No. 10786 

do. 

8 . Ind. 

Bor, 

le^xlf (B; 


In the following remarks my argumonts will be based entirely on 
the information furnished by Table I. The information of Table H 
will be used only as subsidiary and corroborative evidence. 

Further, for the present, my remarks will be limited entirely to the 
conditions obtaining in Northern India, i.e., broadly speaking North of 
the 20th degree of latitude. The case of Southern India will be 
considered later on. 

The first point, very clearly brought out by Table I, is the exclu¬ 
sive use of Corypha leaves throughout Northern India, up to the latter 
part of the 17th centuiy A.D. A very marked change begins with 
1675 A.D. Before that date (with one exception, No* 60, which T shall 
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presently refer to) all dated raannscripts are uniformly "written on 
Corypha leaves. From 1675 A.D. tlie use of the Borassus leaf almost 
entirely supersedes that of the Corypha leaf. Commencing with that 
year there are 18 manuscripts examined by me. Two of these are 
South-Indian which must he excluded. Of the remaining 16 manu¬ 
scripts 12 are written on Borassus leaves, and only 4 on Corypha 
loaves; that is to say, 75 per cent, arc Borassus manuscripts. 

In order to appreciate the very effective character of the evidence 
of Table I, let it he noted that, between the years lUOO and J77t>, there 
is a total of 77 decades, of which not less than 51 are represented in 
the Table by one or more manuscripts. The 14th ^and 17th centuries 
a7’e the best represented, every decade appearing in the Table, except 
those beginning with 1320, 1620 and 1650. The 15th century is the worst 
repiesented, as the decades beginning with 1400, 1410, 1420, 1430, 1480 
and 1490 are wanting. The effectiveness of the representation is coiro- 
borated by Table II, which, it may well be assumed, would have tilled up 
many gaps in the 12th, 13th and 14th centuides, if the exact dates of 
the manuscripts listed in it were known. The effectiveness will be 
found still more corroborated by the exact dates given in Table III. 
With Tables I and III combined, there remain only 9 decades unre¬ 
presented ; viz.y those beginning with 1040, 1100, 1140, 1150,1430, 1480, 
1650,1710, and 1740, and some of these probably are covered by Table 11. 

There are only two manuscripts dating before 1675 A.D., which 
are written on Borassus leaves. These are Nos. 60 and 61, belonging 
to 1587 and 1594 A.D. respectively. No. 61 is written wholly on 
Borassus leaves ; while No. 60 is only so partially: tlie body of it 
is written on Corypha leaves, while the end is on a Borassus leaf. 
These are exceptional cases . tliey only indicate, as I shall sliow further 
on, that the use of Boras.sus leaves first began in a sporadic form in 
Southern Bengal. But for Northern India generally, Table I shows 
that "we may take the year 1675 A.D. as the epoch that marks the 
change from the use of Corypha to that of Borassus. 

Before proceeding further, it may be as well at ouce to meet an 
objection that might suggest itself. It appears to be believed that 
Borassus leaves are much less durable than Corypha leaves. This may 
or may not be true ; I have no special evidence on the subject. But 
Dr. Burnell in his South-Indian Palaeography (2nd ed.), p. 41, says: 
“ It is hopeless to look for old specimens, as palm-loaf MSS. perish 
rapidly in the Tamil country, where they are mostly written on leaves 
of the ‘ Borassus flabelliformis,* far inferior to the Talipat leaves in 
beauty and durability.” So also Mr. Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, in 
Colombo informs me that “ the Talipat leaf is preferred for the purpose 
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of book writing on account of its durability and polisb.” These ob¬ 
servations may be true with regard to Southern India and Ceylon; 
they would probably also apply to Bengal and Orissa with their equally 
damp climate; but would hardly apply to the rest of Northern India 
with its far drier climate. But be that as it may, I have drawn up 
Table III for the purpose of showing how little probability there is that 
all Borassus MSS., dating before 1675 A.D., may have perished on 
account of their inferior durability, or that, by some unaccountable and 
improbable chance, none of them may have fallen into my hands when 
making up Table I. 


Taule III. 


No. 

A. D. 

Date. 

Reference. 

Loc. 

Mat. 

Measure. 

1 

1039 

Nep. 169. 

Add. 1683, Bendall. 

Nop. 

Cor. 

21 X 2 

2 

1054 

14 Nayapala. 

Add. 1688 do. 

Bill. 

Cor. 

22x2 

3 

1065 

Nep. 185. 

Add 1684 do. 

Nep. 

Cor, 

21 X 2 

4 

)C68 

Nep. 188. 

Add. 1680 do. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

11x2 

5 

1098 

Sam. 1154. 

Peterson^, No. 13. 

W. Ind. 

(Cor.) 

73 X U 

6 

1123 

Sam. 1179. 

Kielborn, No. 42. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

13x24 

7 

1125 

Sam. 1181. 

PotereonS, No. 229. 

W. Tncl. 

Cor. 

13^x4 

8 

1123 

Sam. 1181. 

Peterson 6, No. 66. 

W. Ind. 

(Cor.) 

12x 14 

9 

1130 

Sam. 1186. 

do. No. 40. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

10 X 4 

10 

1130 

Sam. 1186. 

do. No. 63. 

W. Ind. 

(Cor.) 

13 X 1 

11 

1131 

Sam. 1187. 

do. No. 36. 

W. Ind, 

Cor. 

27x24 

12 

11G2 

Sam. 1218. 

do. No. 31. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

14x2 

13 

1162 

Sam. 1218. 

Kielhorn, No. 13. 

W. Ind. 

Cor, 

29x2J 

14 

1165 

Nep. 285. 

Add. 1693, Rond.nll. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

17x24 

15 

1165 

Sam, 1221. 

Peterson®, No. 240. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

27x2} 

16 

1173 

Sam. 1229. 

do. No. 216. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

144 xH 

17 

1176 

Sam. 1231. 

Peterson®, No. 1. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

12xlf 

18 

1191 

Sam 1247. 

Peterson®, No. 225, 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

134 x 4 

19 

1193 

Sam. 1249. 

do. No. 309. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

29x24 
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No. 

A. D. 

Date. 

Eeferonce. 

Loo. 

Mat. 

Measnre. 

20 

1199 

Nep, 319. 

Add. 1657,(2), Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12 x2 

21 

1202 

Sam. 1268. 

Peterson^, No. 66. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

12 xlJ 

22 

1204 

Sam. 1260. 

PefcersonS, No. 189. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

15|xlJ 

23 

1205 

Sam. 1261. 

do. No. 220. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

33J X 2i 

24. 

1205 

Nop. 325. 

Add. 1644, Bondall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

21 x2 

25 

1207 

Sam. 1263. 

PetersonS, No. 198. 

W. liid. 

Cor. 

lOi X li 

20 

1215 

Sam. 1271. 

Peterson^, No. 80. 

W. lud. 

Cor. 

16 ^ X H 

27 

1228 

Sam. 1284. ! 

do. No. 78. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

llx2i 

28 

1228 

Sam. 1284. 

Peterson®, No. 226. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

14x2| 

29 

1230 

Sam. 1286. 

do. No. 288. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

34^ X 2| 

30 

1231 

Sam. 1287. 

do. No. 266. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

15=2 X 1| 

31 

1232 

Sam. 1288. 

Peterson®, No. 55. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

15x2 

32 

1235 

Sam. 1291. 

Peterson®, No. 320. 

\V. Ind. 

Cor. 

36x2| 

33 

1236 

Sam. 1292. 

do. No. 217. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

X 2| 

34 

1236 

Sam. 1292. 

do. No. 300. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

36x2| 

35 

1236 

Sam. 1292. 

do. No. 277. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

15ix2 

36 

1237 

Sam. 1203. 

do. No. 267. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

14^xlJ 

37 

1237 

Sam. 1293. 

Peterson®, No. 46. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

12 xli 

38 

1238 

Sam. 1294. 

do, No. 34. 

W. Ind. 

' Cor. 

29x2^ 

39 

1238 

Sam. 1294. 

Peterson®, No. 186. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

14|x2 

40 

1238 

Sam. 1294. 

do. No. 275. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

29i X 2f 

41 

1240 

Sam. 12J)6. 

do. No. 202. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

12 ixlJ 

42 

1240 

Sam. 1296. 

do. No. 260. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

34^x2 

43 

1240 

Sam. 1296. 

Peterson®, No. 26. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

32x2J 

44 

1242 

Sam. 1298. 

Peterson®, No 319. 

W.Ind. 

Cor. 

84^ X 

45 

1243 

Sam. 1299. 

do. No, 270. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

34x2i 

46 

1244 

Sam. 1300. 

Kiolhorn, No. 47. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

18ix2 

47 

1245 

Sam. 1301. 

Peterson®, No. 219. 

W. Ind. 

* 

Cor. 

33i X 
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No. 

A.D. 

Bate. 

lleforence. j 

Luo. 

Mat. 

Measure. 

48 

1245 

Sam. 1301. 

PoteraouS, No. 337. 

W, lud. 

i 

Cor. 

32ix2 

49 

1245 

Sam. 1301. 

do. No. 247. 

W. Ind. 

i 

Cor. 

34^x2^ 

60 

1247 

Sam. 1303. { 

do. No. 286. 

W, Ind. 

Cor. 

15^x2 

51 

1248 

Sam. 1304. 

Kiolhorn, No. 28. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

16x2 

62 

1251 

Sam. 1307. 

PotersoriS, No 235. 

\y. Ind 

Cor. 

28 J X 2i 

63 

1253 

Sam. 1309. 

do. No. 283, 

1 

VV. Ind 

Cor. 

18x2 

54 

1253 

Sara. 1309. 

do. No. 310. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

32^x2 

65 

1258 

Sam. 1314. 

do. No. 222. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

23^ X 2 

56 

1259 

Sam. 1316. 

Kielhorn, No, 62. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

14^ X 2 

67 

1261 

Nop. 3S1. 

Add. 1706, Beiidall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

11-JxU 

58 

1261 

Sam. 1317. 

Petorson^, No. 8. 

W.Ind. 

Cor. 

17x2 

59 

1264 

Sam. 1320. 

do. No. 59. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

33x2 

60 

1264 

Nop. 384. 

Add. 1465, Beudall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

13x2 

61 

1260 

Sam. 1322. 

Petersoa®, No. 2G0. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

822 2i 

62 

1269 

Sam. 1325. 

do. No. 199. 

VV. Ind. 

Cor. 

17ixl| 

63 

1270 

Sam. 1326. 

do. No. 231. 

W. ind. 

Cor, 

28| X2J 

64 

1271 

Sam. 1327. 

do. No, 256. 

VV. Ind. 

Cor. 

1 

33ix2i 

65 

1272 

Sam. 1328. 

do. No. 290. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

27 X 2 

66 

1275 

Sum. 1331. 

Peterson®, No. 35. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

1 

82x2^ 

67 

1280 

Sam. 1336. 

do. No. 32, 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

1 

16x2 

68 

1286 

Sam. 1342. 

Kielhorn, No. 5. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

32i X 2i 

69 

1287 

Sam. 1343. 

Peterson®, No. 27. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

8 Ux2 

70 

1302 

Nep. 422. 

Add. 1306, Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

13x2 

71 

1303 

Sam. 1359. 

Kielhorn, No. 37. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

304 >f 2i 

72 

1320 

Sam. 1376, 

PetersonB. No. 262. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

37i X 24 

73 

1324 

Sam. 1380. 

do. No. 253. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

33x24 

74 

1327 

Sam. 1883. 

do. No. 285. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

194x2 

75 

1331 

Sam. 1387, 

1 

do. No. 259. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

354 X 24 
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No. 

A.D. 

Date. 

Reference 

Loo. 

Mat. 

Moasare. 

76 

1834 

Sam. 1390. 

Peterson®, No. 84. 

W, Ind. 

Cor. 

17x2* 

77 

1335 

Sam. 1391. 

Peterson®, No. 296. 

W. Ind. 

Cor, 

36| X 2* 

78 

1336 

Sam. 1392. 

Peterson®, No. 77. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

15x2 

79 

1842 

Sam. 1398. 

do. No. 85. 

W. Ind. 

Cor, 

17x2 

80 

1355 

Nep. 476. 

Add. 1697, (viii), 

Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12x2 

81 

1360 

Nep. 480. 

Add. 1409, Bendall. 

Nep, 

Cor. 

13x2 

82 

1360 

Sam. 1416. 

Notioes, No. 3308. 

Beog. 

Cor. 

10 X 1* 

83 

1369 

Pam. 1426. 

Peterson®, No. 68. 

W, Ind. 

Cor. 

32x3 

84 

1374 

Nep. 494. 

Add. 1689, Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

16x2 

86 

1380 

Nep. 600. 

Add. 1685 do. 

Nep, 

Cor. 

134x2 

86 

1384 

Nep. B04. 

Add. 1488 do. 

Nep. 

Cor, 

9x2 

87 

1386 

Nep. 506. 

Add. 1698 do. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

13 X 2 

88 

1389 

Nep. 509. 

Add. 1701 do. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12x2 

89 

1389 

Sam. 1445. 

Peterson*, No. 304. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

344x14 

90 

1392 

Nep. 512. 

Add. 1108, Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

13x2 

91 

1395 

Sam. 1461. 

Peterson,® No. 223. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

14x1* 

92 

1398 

Sam. 1464. 

Peterson®, No. 48, 

W, Ind. 

Cor. 

33x2 

93 

1400 

Sam. 1466. 

do. No. 28. 

W. Ind. 

Cor. 

25 X 1* 

94 

1412 

Nep. 532. 

.Add. 1649, Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

124 x 2 

96 

1412 

Nep. 532. 

Add. 1691 (ir), Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12x2 

96 

1425 

Nep. 545. 

Add. 1661 do. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

13x2 

97 

1427 

Nep. 547. 

Add. 1580 do. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

10x2 

98 

1429 

Nep. 649. 

Add. 1703 do. 

Nep. 

Cor. , 

114 x; 3 

99 

1440 

Nep. 660. 

Add. 1691, (iii) do. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12x2 

100 

1457 

Nep. 677. 

Add. 1708, (i) do. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12x2 

101 

1460 

Lakf. 355. 

Notioes, No. 1889. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

12x1* 

102 

1463 

Nep. 583. 

Add. 1697 (iv), Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12x2 

103 

1468 

Lak;. 363. 

Notioes, No. 1913. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

18x2 


J. I. U 
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No. 

A.D. 

Date. 

Beferenoe. 

1 

Loc. 

Mat. 

Measure. 

104 

1495 

gak. 1417. 

Notioes, No. 1974. 

Beng. 


10x2 

105 

1518 

gak. 1440. 

do. 

No. 1070. 

Beng. 


14x2i 

106 

1526 

Lak?. 421. 

do. 

No. 1963. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

11x2 

107 

1529 

Lnk?. 424. 

do. 

No. 2390. 

Bib. 

Cor. 

16x2 

108 

1535 

gak.1457. 

do. 

No. 1978. 

Beng. 

Cor. 

16xli 

109 

1586 

Laks. 431. 

do. 

No. 1967. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

11x2 

110 

1540 

Lak$. 435. 

do. 

No. 1907. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

llxli 

111 

1556 

gak. 1478. 

do. 

No. 2129. 

Beng. 

Cor. 

10x2 

112 

1564 

Lak?. 459. 

do. 

No. 1909. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

12xlJ 

113 

1671 

gak. 1493. 

do. 

No. 2172. 

1 

N. Beng. 

Cor. 

12x2 

114 

1576 

Nep. 596. 

Add. 1355, Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor, 

9ix2 

116 

1607 

Lak?. 502. 

Notices, 

No. 1879. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

11x2 

116 

1609 

Laks. 504. 

do. 

1 

No. 1922. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

12x2 

117 

1617 

Lak?. 512. 

do. 

No. 2405. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

17x2 

118 

1618 

gak.1540. 

do. 

No. 2749. 

Beng. 

Bor. 

12xl| 

119 

1619 

Nep. 739. 

Add. 1662, Bendall. 

Nep. 

Cor. 

12x2 

120 

1622 

gak. 1544. 

Notices, 

No. 2252. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

14x2i 

121 

1624 

gak. 15^16. 

do. 

No. 1992. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

11x2 


1610 

Lak?. 505. 






122 

1627 

Lak?. 522. 

do. 

No. 2364. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

14X1J 

123 

1629 

gak. 1551. 

do. 

No. 3382. 

Beng. 

Cor. 

10x2 

124 

1629 

gak. 1551. 

do. 

No. 2000. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

10x2 

125 

1643 

Lak?. 533. 

do. 

No. 2399. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

16 xl^ 

126 

1660 

Lak?. 556. 

do. 

No. 1910. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

14x2 

127 

1673 

1 

Lak?. 568. 

do. 

No. 1968. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

12xli 

128 

1678 i 

gak. 1600. 

do. 

No. 2126. 

Beng. 

Bor. 

lOxli 

129 

1680 

gak. 1602. 

do. 

No. 2769. 

Beng. 

Cor. 

18x2 

130 

1687 

1 

gak. 1609. 

do. 

No. 1645. 

W. Beng. 

Bor. 

I9xli 

131 

1 1688 

gak. 1610. 

do. 

No. 1642. 

W. Beng. 

Bor. 

19xli 
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No.| 

A.D. 

Date. 

j 

Reference. 

Loo. 

Mat. 

Measure. 

132 

1689 

Lak;. 584. 

Notices, 

No. 1987. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

12 x2^ 

133 

1701 

Qak.1623. 

do. 

No. 1643. 

W. Beng. 

Bor. 

14xli 

134 

1727 

gak. 1649. 

do. 

No. 2370. 

Bih. 

Cor. 

22x2 

135 

1732 

Qak. 1654. 

do. 

No. 2917. 

W. Beng. 

Cor. 

22x2 

136 

1734 

9ak. 1656. 

do. 

No. 2965. 

W. Beng 

Bor. 

llxlj 

137 

1739 

gak. 1661. 

do. 

No 1845. 

Bih. . 

Cor. 

15|x2 

138 

1755 

gak. 1677. 

do. 

No. 2068. 

N. Beng. 

Cor. 

40x2 

139 

1785 

gak. 1707. 

do. 

No. 2069. 

N. Beng. 

Cor. 

19x2 

140 

1804 1 

gak. 1726. 

do. 

No. 1129. 

Beng. 

Bor. 

3 or 4 lines 

1418 

1836 

Lak?. 731. 

do. 

No. 17G4. 

Bih. 

Bor. 

11 x1 


In Table III, I Lave included none but such palm-leaf MSS, of 
which exact dates and measurements have been recorded. On the 
other hand, I have included all manuscripts, satisfying those two condi¬ 
tions, records of which were accessible to me; in fact, Table III. so 
far as I know, practically includes all such palm-leaf MSS., of which 
any record exists at all. I do not think it likely that any appreciable 
number of dated and measured manuscripts have been omitted. Those 
entered in Table III belong to the collections, noticed in Bendall’s 
Catalogue of Cambridge MSS., Dr. Milra’s Notices of Sanskrit MSS., 
and Peterson’s and Kielhom’s Reports on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Bombay Presidency.® 

As I have not actually seen and examined any of the manuscripts 
entered in Table III, the only test for determining their matei'ial are 
their measurements, especially those of their width. Now there are 

8 The description of this manuscript in the “ Notices ” is wrong. It is said 
to be dated “ L. S. 431 A.D. 1537,” bat at the same time it is described as ” fresh ” 
in appearance. The fact is, the date which is in numeral words has been wrongly 
read. Amhudhi means ‘‘ seven” ; and the date is Lak;, 731 =A.D. 1836. Unfortn- 
nntely the manuscript is missing from the Calcutta collection; I have not been 
able to see it. I may here note that though in the older usage “ ocean ” signifies 
” four,” in the more modern and in the present usage it means ” seven.” The 
pabda-kalpa-druma gives both meanings. 

® “ PetersonB” and “ Petersont ” in the References of Table III mean Professor 
Peterson’s Third Report, 1884-86 (Extra Number in the Journal, Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society), and his Fifth Report, 1892—96, respectively. 

Kielborn ” means Professor Eielhorn’s Report for 1880-81. 
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in tho list of Table III, 127 manuscripts, dating before 1675 A.D. 
Of these 127 manuscripts, 104 measure If inches or upwards in width. 
All these must be written on Corypha leaves; for I have already 
shown that no Borassus leaf admits of that width. Practically the 
same remark applies to No. 36, which measures If inches. There remain 
22 manuscripts, measuring less than If inches in width. Of these, 18 
have a width of If inches.^® There is very little probability of any 
of them being a Corypha manuscript: in fact, in the case of No. 57, 
the fact that it is written on Corypha leaves has been verified for mo by 
Professor Cowell; and as to 6 others, viz., Nos. 101, 110, 112, 122, 125 
and 127, which are Bihar manuscripts, I shall show presently that in 
Bihar none but Corypha leaves were used down to a far more recent 
date than 1675 A.D, Of the remaining 4 manuscripts, No, 89, which is 
If inches wide, cannot be Borassus, because of its length of 34f indies ; 
nor are Nos. 5, 8 and 10, which are If and 1 inches wide respectively, 
likely to be Borassus, on account of their great age ; that exceptionally 
Corypha manuscripts of such very small width are met with, I have 
already shown (see Nos. 35 and 55 in Table I, and No. 5 in Table II). 

It thus appears that (with the exception of one manuscript, 
No. IIS, presently to be referred to) all the manuscripts dating before 
1675 A.D. are written on Corypha leaves,—a result which exactly 
agrees with that obtained from Table I. It is a striking fact that no 
dated and measured manuscript which can indubitably be proved to be 
written on Borassus leaves has as yet come to light, dating from before 
1675 A.D., or at least (to be quite exact, with a view to the two excep- 
tioual cases of No. 60 in Table I, and No. 118 in Table III), dating 
from before the end of the I6(h century. If Borassus manuscripts did 
exist, it is more than strange that not one of them should have been 
discovered: it is equally improbfible that they—all and every one— 
should have perished. The only reasonable conclusion, from the facts 
presented, is that Borassus leaves were not used at all for book¬ 
writing in Northern India before the end of the leth century, 
nor used generally before about 1676 A.D. 

The exceptional case of No. 118 in Table ITT, dated 1618 A.D., 
is noteworthy. It stands, quite by itself among the surrounding Cory[)ha 
manuscripts. For the next Borassus MS. we have to go down to No. 328, 
and the year 1678 A.D. It is also a Snuth-Bengali manuscript. Its 
case agrees in every way with that of No. 60 in Table I, which has 
already been referred to. It must be added, however, that it is by no 
means certain that No. 118 is really a Borassus manuscript. Judged by 

W These are Nos. 7, 9, 21, 23, 26, 30, 37, 41, 57, 82, 91, 93, 101, 110, 112, 122, 
126, 127. 
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its measurements it might very well be a Corjpha manuscript. But the 
probability perhaps is the other way, and I have accordingly treated it so. 

This leads me to the next point. Table I shows that the use of 
Borassus leaves for book-writing was, and still is, limited to the Bastem 
portion of Northern India, i.e., to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In the 
rest of Northern India (including Nepal, and “ Western India ” north 
of Bombay), Borassus has never been used for that purpose: there 
none but Corypha leaves were used at all; but as I shall show further 
on, the use of palm-leaves for book-writing died out there as early as 
the middle of the 15th century on the west-coast, and in the interior 
even some centuries earlier. At the time when the use of Borassus came 
in in the eastern provinces of Northern India, viz., in the 17 th century, 
the use of paper had in its central and western provinces long super¬ 
seded that of palm-leaves. 

Even with regard to Eastern India, a striking difference shows 
itself between the three provinces composing it. In Bengal the use of 
the Boras-sus leaf makes its first appearance in a sporadic way, at the 
end of the 16th century, and w'e find it fully established a century later, 
from about 1675 A.D. On the contrary, in Bihar the exclusive use of 
Corypha leaves continues down to the middle of the 18th century, 
while in Orissa Corypha leaves appear to have never been used at all. 

To illustrate those conclusions I have prepared the following three 
Tables of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa palm-leaf manuscripts respectively. 


Table IV. Bengal Palm-leaf MSS. 


No. 

A. I>. 

Date. 

^Reference. 

Measures. 

Material. 

1 

13()0 

Sam. 1416. 

Table III, No. 82. 

lOxlJ 

Cor. 

2 

1386 

Snm. 1442. 

Table I, No. 46. 

11 x2 

Cor. 

3 

1495 

gak. 1417. 

Table III, No. 104. 

10 x2 

Cor. 

4 

1614 

gak, 1486. 

Table I, No. 53. 

141x15 

Cor. 

1 

& 

1518 

Qak. 1440. 

Table III, No. 105. 

14x21 

Cor. 

6 

1531 1 

9ak. 1453. 

Table I, No. 54. 

18^x2 

Cor. 

1 

1 

1535 i 

gak. 1467. 

Table III, No. 108. 

16x]J 

Cor, 

8 

1553 i 

gak. 1476. 

Table I, No. 66. 

li 

Cor. 

9 

1556 

gak. 1478. 

Table III, No. 111. 

10 x2 

Cor. 

10 

1671 

gak. 1498. 

do. No. 112. 

12 x2 

Cor. 
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No. 

A.D. 

Date. 

Beferenoe. 

Measure. 

Material. 

11 

1572 

^ak. 1494. 

Table I, No. 57. 

13f xH 

Cor. 

12 

1687 

9ak. 1509. 

do. No. 60. 

““ { 1 | 

Cor. 

Bor, 

13 

1594 

9 ak. 1616. 

do. No. 60. 

12 xH 

Bor. 

14 

1618 

(Jak. 1540. 

Table III, No. 118. 

12 x li 

Bor. 

16 

1629 

Qak. 1651. 

do. No. 122. 

10 x2 

Cor. 

16 

1676 

9ak. 1597. 

Table I, No. 70, 


Bor. 

17 

1677 

^ak.1699. 

do. No. 71. 

H 

Bor. 

18 

1678 

9ak.1600. 

Table III, No. 128, 

lOx li 

Bor. 

19 

1678 

gak. 1600. 

Table I, No. 72. 

151x2 

Cor. 

20 

1680 

gak. 1602. 

Table III, No. 129. 

18x2 

Cor. 

21 

1687 

gak. 1609. 

do. No. 130. 

19x1^ 

Bor. 

22 

1687 

gak. 1609. 

Table I, No. 76. 

11 > 1-1 

Bor. 

23 

1688 

gak. 1610. 

do. No. 77. 

20 xlt-l 

Bor. 

24 

1688 

gak. 1610. 

Table III, No. 131. 

19xli 

Bor. 

25 

1689 

gak. 1611. 

Table I, No. 78. 

14x1^ 

Bor. 

26 

1701 

gak. 1623. 

Table III, No. 134. 

14 X Ij 

Bor. 

27 

1721 

gak. 1643. 

Table I, No. 82. 

21 

Cor. 

28 

1732 

gak. 1654. 

Table IIT, No. 186. 

22 x2 

Cor. 

29 

1734 

gak. 1656. 

do. No. 137. 

11 xH 

Bor, 

son 

1766 

gak. 1677. 

do. No. 138. 

40x2 

Cor. 

31 

1785 

gak. 1707. 

do. No. 139. 

19x2 

Cor. 

32 

1804 

gak. 1726. 

do. No. 140. 

3 or 4 11., 11 

Bor. 

S3 

1815 

gnk. 1737. 

Table I, No. 87. 

Uf^xli-J 

Bor. 


It -will be seea from Table IV, that up to 1587 A.D. Corypba 
leaves were in exclusive use in Bengal. In that year the first trace of 
the use of Borassus leaves makes its appearance. In 1694 there is the 


• * It will be noticed that the length of this niannscript (40 inches) is ont of 
all proportion to that of all other Bengal tnannsoripta. I am, therefore, dispoaed 
to suspect a misprint in its record in “ Notices," No, ii068. * 
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first manuscript wholly written on Borassus leaves ; another follows in 
1618 A.D. Then comes a long interval of 57 years, up to 1675 A.D., 
in which there is one Corypha manuscript, in 1629 A.D. But from 
1675, when there are numerous manuscripts recorded at very short 
intervals, the use of Borassus shows itself dominant. Among 18 
manuscripts, between 1675 and 1815 A.D., there are 12 Borassus and 
only 6 Corypha ones; that is f of the whole are Borassus manuscripts. 

The oldest known Bengal palm-leaf manuscript is referable to the 
year 1360 A.D. Another described in “ Notices,” No. 3977, was thought 
by the late Raja R, L. Mitra to be older, being supposed to be dated 
in Liik?. 102 = 1207 A.D. It is a Corypha MS., measuring 13^ x 2^, 
and is certainly very old, but its date, if any, is not decipherable, and 
on palffiographic grounds it is more likely to belong to the end of the 
14th century. 


Table V. Bihab Palm-leaf MSS. 


No. I 

A. D. 

Date. 

Beference. 

Meaeare. 

Material. 

i 

1 

1020 

5 Mabipdla. 

Table I, No. 8. 

21 X2J 

Cor. 

2 

1054 

14 Nayapila. 

Table III, No. 2. 

22 x2 

Cor. 

3 

1120 

15 Bamapdla. 

Table I, No. 16, 

22 x2i 

Cor. 

4 

1165 

4 GSvrindapala. 

do. No. 21. 

22ix2i 

Cor. 

5 

1183 

24 do. 

do. No. 25. 

Ilf x2 

Cor. 

6 

1199 

38 do* 

do. No. 27. 

llix2f 

Cor. 

7 

1319 

Lak? 214. 

do. No. 37. 

ISfxlf 

Cor. 

8 

1446 

Sam. 1503. 

do. No. 47. 

18i X 2i 

Cor. 

g 

1450 

Lak?. 345. 

do. No. 48. 

ISxlJ 

Cor. 

10 

1460 

Lak;. 855. 

Table III, No. 101, 

12 xl| 

Cor. 

11 

1467 

Lak;. 362. 

Table I, No. 49. 

13x2 

Cor.^ 

12 

1468 

Lak§. 363. 

Table III, No. 103. 

13x2 

Cor. 

13 

1479 

Lak;. .^74. 

Table I, No. 60. 

11 ^x2 

Cor. 

14 

1504 

Lak;. 399. 

do. No. 51. 

14^ X 2^ 

Cor. 

15 

1513 

Lakf. 408. 

do. No. 52. 

ISfxlff 

Cor. 

16 

1526 

Lak;. 421. 

Table III, No. 106. 

11X2 

Cor. 

17 

1529 

Lakf, 424. 

• 

do. No. 107. 

16x2 

Cor. 
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No. 

A.D. 

Date. 

Beference. 

Measure. 

Material. 

18 

1536 

Lak^. 431. 

1 Table lit, No. 109. 

11x2 

Cor. 

19 

1540 

Lak^. 435. 

do. No. 110. 

llxlj 

Cor. 

20 

1667 

Lak;. 452. 

Table I, No. 66. 

134x2 

Cor. 

21 

1564 

Lak^. 450. 

Table III, No. 112. 

12xli 

Cor, 

23 

1575 

Lak?. 470. 

Table I, No. 68. 

13i X 2i 

Cor. 

23 

1607 

Lak?. 502. 

Table III, No. 115. 

11x2 

Cor. 

24 

J608 

Lak^. 503. 

Table 1, No. 62. 

134 X 1? 

Cor. 

25 

m 

1 Lak$. 504. 

do. No. 63. 

13|x2 

Cor. 

26 

1609 

Laks. 604, 

Table III, No. 116. 

12x2 

Cor. 

27 

1616 1 

Lak$. 511. 

Table 1, No. 64. 

I4jxlg 

Cor. 

28 

1617 

Lakf. 512. 

Table III, No. 117. 

17x2 

Cor. 

29 

1622 

9ak. 1544. 

do. No. 120. 

14x24 

Cor. 

SO 

1624 

1610 

9ak. 1546 

Lak?. 505 ‘ 

do. No. 121. 

11x2 

Cor. 

81 

1627 

Laks. 522. 

do. No. 122. 

14x14 

Cor. 

32 

1629 

9ak. 1551. 

S do. No 124. 

10x2 

Cor. 

33 

1633 

pak.1555. 

Table I, No. 66. 

12 x 14 

Cor. 

34 

1643 

Lak;. 538. 

Table III, No. 12.'!. 

16x 14 

Cor, 

35 

1647 

pak. 1569. 

Table I, No. 66. 

114 x 2 

Cor. 

36 

1660 

Lak?. 655. 

Table III, No. 126. 

14 X 2 

Cor. 

87 

1661 

Lak;. 566. 

Table I, No. 67. 

123 li 

Cor. 

38 

1668 

Pak. 1690. 

do. No. 68. 

74x13 

Cor. 

39 

1669 

pak. 1591 

do. No. 69. 

7x14 

Cor. 

1660 

Lak;. 655 

40 

1678 

Lak$. 668. 

Table III, No. 127. 

12 x 14 

Cor. 

41 


pak. 1602. 

Table I, No. 73. 

14x13 

Cor. 

42 

1689 

Lak?. 684. 

Table III, No, 132. 

12 x 24 

Oor. 

48 

1727 

pak. 1649. 

do. No. 134. 

22x2 

Cor. 

44 

1739 

. k 

pak. 1661. 

do. No. 137. 

154x2 

Cor. 

45 

me 

Lakf. 731. 

do. No. 141. 

11 x1 

Bor. 
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Among tlie 45 manuscripts listed in this Table, there ai’e 35 which, 
as their width shows, are undoubtedly written on Corypha leases. 
There are only eight MSS. (Nos. 9, 10, 19, 21, 3J, 34, 37 and 40) which, 
by their width of inches, might be written on Borasaua leaves. 
But their age, as well as their isolated })osition among Corypha 
manuscripts, i-eiiders it certain that they are also Corypha manuscripts. 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, Nos. 9 and 37, which I have myself 
inspected, are Corypha Tuanuscripts. 1 may add that down to 1739 A.D. 
(No. 44) I have not found, among nil the Biliar MSS. that T have 
examined and measured, a single manuscript written on Borassua 
Icfive.s. So far, therefore, as evidence, at present “available, goes, it 
points (o the fact that, down to the middle of the 18th century, 
Corypha leaves wore in exclusive use in Bihar for book-writing. 
About that time, perlni^i.s, the use of Borassus leaves may have been 
introduced from Bengal ; for No. 45, of 183G A.D., is evidently a 
Borassus mannseript. Any how. iiv the in-eseut day, as T leam from 
special enquiries made by me, both kind.s of palm-leaf aie in use in Bihar, 
though, for book-writing at least, papei* has nearly entirely superseded 
palm-leaf, so that it is very difficult now-a-days to obtain a quite modem 
palm-leaf mannseript. Tn fact, in spite of persistent endeavours, I 
have failed to obtain for personal inspection a single Bihar palm-leaf 
manuKcrijjt of the ISth and 39tli centuries. This remark, regarding the 
supercessiori (jf palm-leaf by paper, also applies to Bengal, but not to 
Orissa. 

With regard to Orissa I am in a somewhat unsatisfactory position. 
Palm-leaf manuscripts, writteii in Oriya, are very uncommon in Calcutta, 
and (he majority of those one meet.s with are not dated. Moreover 
the few manuscripts which hear some date are not dated in any era, 
hut merely in the j’Cgnal years of oei'tain kings. I have been able to 
examine the following seven manu.scripts :— 


Taule VI,** Orissa Palm-leap MSS. 


No. 1 

A.D. 

Date. 

Reference. 

Measures 

Mat. 

1 

1660-92 

Some year of Mukunda 

Govt. Ind. 


Bor. 

2 

1683 

24tli do. 

do. 

15x 

Bor. 

3 

1683 

24th do. ... 

do. 

H 

Bor. 

4 

1690 

31st do. ... 

No. 2837 
in Notices. 

16xli 

Bor. 

5 

1708 

17th of Divya Simha .. 

Govt. Ind. 

14/yxU 

Bor. 

6 

1752 

lOtli of Ke 9 ari ... 

do. 

Ufxlf 

Bor. 

7 

1766 

24th of do. 

do. 

15 X 

Bor. 


t* On the chronology of the kings of Orissa, see Prinsep's Useful Tables, p. 267 
(in Vol. 11 of his Indian Antiifuities, ed. Thomas), also limiter’s Oi'issa and 
J. I. 16 
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I have also examined seven otlier manuscripts wliieli arc undated 
Their width varied from 1 to l-J inches, and their number of lines from 
3 to (5. They were made of Rorassns flab. Their general appearance 
indicates them as being of the same period as the dated ones. 

1 have not met v\dth any Oriya jailm-leaf nianiiscri]tt of an carliei* 
date than the 24-^1 year of Mukuuda Deva, or A.D. 108.3, though 
No. 1 may go back to 1G60. .So far as this evidence goes, it shows 
that Onya palm-leaf maiuisoripts are not older t.hnn the .second half 
of the 17th centurj', and are invariably writ ten on Roras.su.s leaves. 
The evidence, however, i.s not complete Ir seem.s to be certain tluit 
the Oi'iya characters were not employed in Oris.sa before the l.oili 
century A.D. 'I'he earlie.st e 2 )igi'aplncal record in Oriya charaeters 
ifi an inscription, dated 1438 A. I)., of K.a pi let; vara IJeva. 'J'ho earlier 
inscriptions of the 13tli and 14th centurie.s arc in a specie.s of carl}- 
Bengali charactev.s.is Jt is ^\ot impossible therefore, that manuscri])ts 
may have been written in Ory\a cliaractors as eaily as the l.'dh century 
A.D. Pos.sibly among the undated manuscripts .some may go back to 
.such an early date ; and it is also possible that dated inaiiuscripts of 
that early period may yet come to light. In the latter case it is j)ro- 
bable that they will be found to Ik; Horassus m.anuscripts; for hillierto 
not a single manuscript written in Oriya cbui’acteis is kimwu tf) 
exist which i,5 w'ritten on Coryphn. leaves. At present, however, there 
is a gap of 200 or 250 years (about 1436-1000 A.l>.) in the eividence. 
On the whole, the prohahility is that the case of’ Ori.ssa is much the 
same as that of lleugal. If Corypha loaves were evto- u.sed in Orissa 
at all, their use must have gone out of fashion, as it did in Bengal, in 
the course of the 16th centuiy. At piesent, the available evidence 

elsewhere. The exact periods of the several reigns arc only approximately known. 
There were three Mnkundas and two Divya Siihhas. The former reigned J7, 32, 
and 19 years respectively ; accordingly it must be Muknuda IJ who is referred to in 
Table VI, and wdio reigned, approximately, from lOfiO to 1692 A.U. The two Divya 
Simhas reigned 28 and 18 years respectivi'ly ; probably it is Divya Siihha 1 who 
is here iiiteudod, and wlu» reigned from 1692-1720 A.D. Ke<;.'>ri Deva (in Prinaep, 
Bir Kishore Deo) reigned from 1743-1780 A.D. Jn the mamiscripta the reigns of 
these kings are quoted in a^kan. On the method of converting these anjkas into 
regnal years, see Babu Mon Mohan Chakravarti’s explanation in Journal, A.8.B. 
vol. LXII, (1893), p. 89. The number one and all numbers ending with zero 
(except 10) or with 6 are omitted. Hence tlie 29th ayku of Mukunda is equal to his 
24th year; i.e., 6 ayJcan (1, 6, 16, 20, 26) are omitted; and so forth. The aykaa of 
Table VI are : 38 (No, 4), 29 (Nos. 2, 3 .-md 7), 21 (No. .6), 12 (No 6). No, 1 simply 
refers to the reign of Mukundii. 

18 See Journal, A.8.B. Vol. LXII (1893), p. 88, 89, Also ibidem, Vol. LXIV 
.(1895) and Vol. LXV (1896). 
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is dead against the use of Corypha leaves in Orissa. Not a single 
Coi’yj)Iia manuscript iu Oriya cluiracters has as yet been discovered. 

Let us now turn to Western India,. Hero vve liave the carefnl 
catalogues prepared by Professoi’s Kiel Norn, Tctci sou and Bhandai’kai'. 
In his Report for 18H0-81, Pjof. ICiolliorn describes 77 palrudeaf MSS, 
fi'ora Patau. Prof. Peterson in liis 3id Ropoi’t for 1885—86, describes 
157 palm-leaf MSS. from Cambay (Nos. 181-338), and in his 6th Report 
for 1892-95 ho dcscribe.s 93 })alm-leaf M8S. from Patan. Measurements, 
however, are only given of 69, 147 and 62 manuscripts respectively of 
the throe sols. The total of measured manuscripts accordingly is 278. 
Among those there are : 

(1) M8S. measuring l^ inches and more, 230 

(2) MSS. ,, 1^ inches 38 

(3) MSS. „ less than 14 10 

This statement includes both kinds of manuscripts, undated as well 
as dated ones, and, therefore, supplemcTits the information given in 
Table III. 

Tlio first-j)laced manuscripts, of coiiise, as shown hy their width, 
must/ 1)0 Cory])ha ones ; so also, aic in all probability, the 38 manuscripts 
of t he width of 1^ inches. More doubtful Jiiight seem tlie ease of those 
ten uhich measure less than H inches Among tlie.se there are 8 
manu.scripts which are saiil to measure only 1^, I^, or 1| inches, and 
two manuscripts which are said cwon to bo only one inch wide.^* Four 
of thes'* 10 manuscripts, being dated, will be found included in Table 
111 ; rtj:., Nos. 10 (I'' wide), .5 and 8 ^Ij"). and 89 (If/'); and in 
eonjiection with that Table it has iieen .shown what little probability 
there is that any of these 10 inamiscripts should be Borassus ones. 
As a matter of fact (I may add here), I liavm found by ocular exami¬ 
nation of Kielhorn's No. 34 (or No. 35 in Table I) that among its leaves 
there are some which ai’c only 1| inches wide, but which still arc 
Corypha leaves: which circumstance shows that extreme narrowness of 
the leaves need not preclude their being Corypha. It may, therefore, be 
takoji for certain that in Western India none but Corypha leaves 
were ever used for book-writing. 

We will now turn to the })aper inaiuiscripts. For Eastern India 
(Bengal, Behar and Ori.ssa) the “Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts” afford 
a fair statistical text. I have classified all the dated paper MSS. which 
are enumerated in volumes 1 to X, according to centuries, down to 1850, 
in the subjoined Table Vll, in which 1 have added similar information, 

•4 These are PetersonS Nos. 7, 6.T (Noth one inch), Peterson^ No. 13, Kiolhom 
No. 40, Peterson® Nos. 60, 00 (all four, Ip'); Peterson*! Nos. 804, 805, 308 (all, IP') ; 
Peterson* No, 216 (1|"). 
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for Western India, gathered from the Reports of Professors Bhandarkar, 
Kielhorn and Peterson.*® For my present statistical purpose these 
Reports, unfortunately, arc not so well fitted as the “ Notices; ” still 
such as they ai'e, their evidence distinctly tends in the same direction. 
A considerable portion of the manuscripts described in the “ Notices ” 
belong to the North-West Provinces and Uudh, which form the central 
portion of Northern India. Accordingly the column for the “ Notices ” 
is divided into East and Centre. 


Tabi.es Vll. 


PlSRlODS. 

Noi'ices. 

Buan- 

DAKKAK. 

Kielhorn. 

Peterson. 

Bast. 

u 

+-> 

a 

o 

O 

Paper. 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

i 

1 

i 


West. 



Palm- 

loaf. 

Paper. 

j Palm- 
leaf. 

! 

1 

j Paper. 

Palm- 

loaf. 

! 

1 

Paper. 

1 

{Palm- 
1 leaf. 

[ 

Pa]>or. 

(1) 

1050-1150 

1 



7 


6 


14 


(2) 

1150-1250 

1 


1 

14 


5 


68 


(Ji) 

1250-1850 

! 

' 


) 

13 

1 

K> 


46 


(4) 

1 1350-1400 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 


2 

4 

10 

(5) 

1 1400-1450 


1 

4 


5 

2 

9 

1 

27 

(G) 

1450-1550 

12 

7 

8 


20 


47 


61 

(7) 

1550-1650 

16 

( 

14 

40 


61 


68 


162 

(H) 

1650-1750 

1 

56 

j 70 


08 


65 


240 

(9) 

1760-1850 

1 f 

1 S 

1 

107 

1 201 

( 

96 


48 


369 


'J’he general drift of this evidence is to show that from the end of 
the 13th and tlie beginning of the 14th centuries paper began to 


l* These are Bhandarkar’s Report for 1882-83 ; Kielhorn’s Report for 1880-81, 
containing also a list of ttie collection in 1873-74; J^oterson’s Second Report for 
188S8-83 (being an Extra Number of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1883); his Third Report for 1884-86 (being another Extra 
Number for 1887); his Fifth Report, for 18&2-R5, and his Sixth Report, for 1896-98. 
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.supersede psilm-leaf as a material for writing books. The drop in the 
numbei’ of ])alm-leaf manuscripts between tlic third and fourth periods 
is very noticeable; and from the fourth period onwards there is a 
steady and marked rise in the number of paper manuscripts. 

In We-steru India the supersession of palm-loaf was far more 
thorougli than in Eastern India. About the middle of the 16th 
century, — so far as the evidence at present available goes,— the use of 
palm-leaf entirely ceases in Western India. The tiireo latest palm- 
leaf manuscripts are dated, one in A.D. 1440 (Sam. 1505), and two in 
A.D. 1400 (Sam. 1456) : see Kielhorn’s Report, p. v, and Peterson’s 
Fifth Report, p. 51. During the same period (1400-1449) we have 
41 paper manuscripts. The earliest ])aper manuscript is dated A.D, 
1320 (Sara. 1376) : see Bhandarkar’s Report, p. .*>1. Then follow 14 
paper niann.scripts, dated between A.D. 13G0 and 1395. This total 
cessation of the use of palm-leaf at this period is nothing new : it has 
already been pointed out by Professor Bhandarkar in his Repoi’t, pp. 
51 and 52. 

In Eastern India the use of palm-leaf continued more or less 
by the side of paper. The Table shows a steady and marked rise 
in the number of paper manuscripts, while the number of palm-leaf 
n)anu8cripis i-eiuain.s practically stationary, enditig with a marked drop 
in the last period. This, of course, leally implies a steady decrease in 
the use of palm-leaf, ending with a practically total cessation, in the 
present day.‘^ In Ori.‘..sii alone its use eontiuuoas to some extent. The 
two latest vocorded palm-leaf manuscripts (both not on Corypha, hut 
Borassns leaves) aie dated A.D. 1815 (^aka 1737 ; ‘‘Notices,” No. 1607, 
Table I, No. 87) and A.D. 1836 (Lak.s. 731, ‘‘ Notices,” No. 1764, Table 
in. No. 141). The earliest pa})er manuscript is dated A.D. 1354 (Sam. 
1410), and is a Behar (Maitliili) manuscript, No. 1999 in the “Notices.” 
The oldest Bengal paper manuscript is dated A.D. 1404 (paka 1326), 
being No. 2082 in the ‘‘Notices.” Those are two exceptional cases: 
the real use of paper in Eastern India' only commences about A.D. 
1460, that is about one century later than in Western India. 

But the earliest paper manuscript of all, examiued by me, is one 
in the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. It is No. 582 in Volume I of its 
Liibrary Catalogue, and is dated A.D, 1231 (Sam. 1288).*^ The oldest 


16 Exceptionally, and for a very limited class of certain religious books, palm- 
leaf is said to be still used in Bengal. 

n The Calcutta Sanskrit College, in its Library Catalogue, professes to 
possess extraordinarily old paper manuscripts. No. 553 in Vol. I is said to be 
dated in 1017 A.D. or Sam. 1073; No. 371 in 3039 A.D, or Sam. 1115, No. 122 
in Vol. U. in 1178 'AtD. or Sam, 1234; No. 582 in Vol. I. in 1212 A.D. or Sam. 
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paper mannsciipt of all, mentioned in the “ Notices ” is No. 2043. 
It is dated A.D. 1343 (Sam. 1399), and has no string-hole, but in its 
place a small read disk, al>out diameter. Tlieso two earliest paper 
manuscripts are shown in Table VII in the column for “ Notice.s,” 
under the heading “ Centre.” They are both wj-ittoii in a distinctly 
Western type of Nagari, and must have been vviitten somewhere in the 
North-West Provinces : they do not properly belong to Eastern India. 
Under the heading “ Centre ” arc entered paper manuscripts written 
in Nagari (not in Bengali, neither in MaiHiili) characters. All these 
pi’operly belong to the North-West Provinces or Oiidli, i.e., to the 
Central part of Northern India. It maj’^ be noticed that no palm-leaf 
manuscripts are recorded for this part of Northern India. This is a 
noteworth}’^ fact, to which reference will be made subsequently. 

To sum up the result of rny enquiries into the use of palm-leaf 
as writing material, it appears that— 

(1) Originally none but leaves of the Oorgpha umhr. palm were 
used throughout India. This state continued down to the 15th century. 

(2; From the middle ot the 15th century their use was di.scontiriued 
in Western India, no other kind of palm-leaf rcjjlacing them. 

(3) From the beginning of the 17th century they ceased to be used ' 
in Bengal and probably Orissa, the leave.? of the Borassm jl. taking 
their place. 

(4) In Behar their exclusive use continued down to the middle of 
the 18th century. 

(5) The use of the Boraftms jlah. is comparatively modern, and it is, 
and was, nowhere current in Northern India, outside Beiigal ami Orissa. 

((5) Paper began to come into use, in the Centre of Northern 
India, in Western India and in Eastern India about the middle respec¬ 
tively of the l3th, 14th and 15th centuries. 

(7) In the Centre and West it entirely superseded, in the J5th 
century, the writing.material previously in use, that is, palm-leaf in the 
West and perhaps birch-bark in the Centre. In the East it maintained 
a finally successful rivalry until comparatively recent times. 


1268; No. 529 in A.D. 1320 or Sam. 1370. 1 hnvo examined all these manuscripts. 
They are all written in Nagari, and are North-Western manuscripts (not Borigall), 
No. 653 is as modern a niannscripb as one can wish, and is dated Sam. 1873, 
or A.D. 1817! No. 371 is dated Sam. 1715 or A.D. 1669. No. 122 is dated San 
(t e., Bengali year, not Samvat) 1234, equal to A.D. 182G. No. 682 is doubly dated 
in Sam. 1288 (not 1268 as the Oatalogne roads;, and Qaka 1152, which is A.D, 1231 
(viz., 1288—57 and 1162-1-79); this is the only really old paper manuscript. 
No. 629 is not dated at all, the compiler of the Catalogue having mistaken some 
bliurred Nagari akfiaras for numeral figures. * • 
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The Corypha nmbracitUfera bein^ a South-Indian tree, it is clear 
tliat its leaves, f)repared to serve as writing material, mast have formed 
an article of trade from very early times, and been carried as merchandise 
over tlie whole of Jfortheru India. I'lie customers of it, of course, were 
almost wholly limited to the literary classes, who wrote and copied 
Ijooks, i.e., to the learned in schools and monasteries, etc. Paper came in 
with the Muhammadans, in the 11th century. It only very slowly and 
gradually displaced tho Corypha palm-leaf, the use of which had the 
sanction of age and religion among the conservative Indian literates; 
they looked witji distrust upon tho ymoduct of the Mlecchas. The 
papor-makors are still, as a rule, Mulxammadans ; and there exists 
no indigenous iSatiskritic term for paper, the word universally used 
being kngaj or kogad.^'^ With the I4th century, paper began to grow more 
widely into favour, and the import trade of Corypha leaves propor¬ 
tionately declined With the beginning of the 17th century wo find that 
{)a[ici- has displaced the Corypha leaves throughout Korthern India 
exci'pting Behai', and the trade with it had pi-actic'illy ceased. Palm- 
leaves wex’e .still occasionally wanted; and thus it came to pass (so it 
seems) that the j>eoph' of Bengal aud Orissa took to the use of the 
Uorassus Jlabelh'fer which grew plentifully in their own country, because 
they could no more readily obtain suitable Corypha leave.s iii sufficient 
ijuantitics. It i.s curious to observe that the literati of Behar were the 
most conservative in the retention of the use of the Corypha loaves ; 
for their latest Corypha M8. is dated A.D. 1739 (No. 44 in Table Y). 

It would seem that the use of the leaves of the Borassus palm was 
introduced into Eastoni India from the South. For its use in Southern 
India can be tr.iced to a much earlier period. As 'I’able II .«hows, the 
earliest recorded Boiassns manu.seript in Southern India may be 
referred to about 1550 A.D., and since that time Boi’assus is generally, 
though not exclusively, made use of, in Southern India, for book 
writing, Corypha also being used occasionally. The case of Southern 
India, howover, I have not. beeti able to tboroughly investigate. In 
Ceylon the use of Corypha leaves appears to be still predominant; 
in fact, for book writing, I am informed, it is still in exclusive use. 
The cause or causes that led to the Borassus growing into favour, and 
more or less displacing tho time-honoured Corypha are obscure. It 

** This is a Hindu corruption of tho Persian k»^nz which itself is a 

corruption of tho Chinese Jeog-dz, the name of their “ paper made of tho bark of 
tho paper-mulberry tree.” When the Arabs, in tho 8th century, learned paper¬ 
making from the Chinese, they adopted the Chinese name for their own paper made 
of linen rags. See Professor hr. Ilirth’s Indischc Stwdicn, p. 263, and Professor 
Karabacek’s F&hrer 'durch die Ausstellung der Papyrus Erzheraog Rainer, 
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would be interesting to know tbciin, and they w'ould be worth investign- 
tion. Perhaps it may bo found lhat the Bornssus palm was introduced 
into India only at a comparatively recent period, and being a more 
useful tree than the Corypha, it was more frequently cultivated, and 
more extensively employed. Of the Borassms palm almost everything 
can be used : its fruits and Imds are edible, its juice is made into liquor, 
its leaves can be used for domestic and literai’y purposes, its trunks aie 
shaped into boats; and so forth. Of the Corypha palm neither the 
fruit is edible nor the juice potable. Being a far more useful tree, the 
Borassua would naturally soon become a greater favorite even with 
respect to such a matter as the leaves for writing purposes in which it 
is perhaps hardly superior to the Corypha. But it is difficult to suppose 
that the employment of the Borassus leaves as a matoj-ial for writing 
can be separated by any long interval from the introduction of the 
Borassus palm into India. The tree could not well lutve existed long in 
India without its useful properties being discovered. If tin* use of its 
leaves for writing grew up in the loth or I6th centuries, its introduction 
can hardly be placed much earlier than the 14th century. 

There is a notice in Hiuen T.siang’’s Travels (Beal, vol. ii, p. 25,')) ol 
the existence of “ a hu’osl. of Tala tree.s ’’ near Konkanapui’a in South- 
India. The exact site of that place is still a matter of dispute (see 
Indian Antiquary, Xll, p. 115, XXIII, p, 28); hut it must be somewhere 
in the Concan, which i.s the limit to which the Corypha umhr. grows 
freely in cultivation (though not vnld). The pointed notice of the 
“ forest of Talipat palms ” is curious. It must have been a particular 
feature of that place, and must have been shown to IJiueii T.siang as 
such. In the forest there was a Stupa; and Hiuen Tsiaiig adds that 
“in all the countries of India the loaves of tho Talipat palm are every- 
where used for writing on.” Here we seem to have a clear instance of 
a plantation of Corypha palms, on a large scale, for the purpose of 
growing leaves for inland use or for export. Writing was mainly 
carried on in Buddhist and other monasteries, and probably there were 
Corypha plantations connected with most of the lai’ger monastic 
establishments in Sonth India ; only the Koukauapm*a plantation would 
seem to have been one on a particularlylarge scale. 

There is a puzzling notice in Alberuni (Sachau, vol. i, p. 171). 
He says : “ The Hindus have in the South of their country a slender 

tree like the date and coooanut palms, beaiing edible fruits, and leaves 
of the length of one yard, and as broad as three fingers, one put beside 
the other. They call these leaves tdri, and write on them. They bind a 
book of these leaves together by a cord on wliich they are arranged, 
the cord going through all tho loaves by a hole in the middle of each.” 
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This description, with the exception of tlie remark about the edible 
fruit, only fits the Corypha palm. At the time of Alberuni (973- 
1043 A.D.) the Borassus palm, in all probability, did not exist in India. 
In any case, at his time its leaves were not used anywhere in India for 
writing books. He says the loaves measured one yard in length, and 
thioe fingers in breadth : that gives us a leaf measuring 36 x2| inches, 
which, as I have shown, are nearly the maximum measurements of a 
Corypha leaf, but impossible for a Borassus leaf.*® He also says that 
the leaves are called tarl. At the present day, the terra trlri is 

used to denote palm-wine or “ toddy,” which, of course, is made from 
the juice of the Borassus palm. I am not aware that the terra is used 
anywhere for the prepared leaves of either the Corypha or the Borassus. 
These are called Taliiat or Tallpat, and that term is applied to the 
Corypha palm in South India, and has been adopted into the Botanical 
terminology. In Alberuiii’s use of the term tart for the leaves, there 
appears to be some misunderstanding. But a greater diEBculty is his 
remark about the edible fruits, as Alberuni is generally a careful 
observer and reporter. Personally he can have had no a;:;qnaintance 
with 'the tree, as neither the Corypha nor the Borassus grows in the 
localities where he lived : he can only have reported what he was told. 
But as the Borassus palm is out of the question, he must either have 
made a slip, or the text of his work i.s handed down incorrectly. As 
immediately before he had mentioned a point of resemblance to the 
date and cocoanut palms, he probably now wanted to point out a point 
of difference, that the Coryplia palm bore no edible fruits; he probably 
meant to say “ a tree, slender like the date aud cocoanut palms, but 
bearing no edible fruits.” 

Alberuni proceeds to say ; “ In Central and Northern India people 

use the bark of the tuz tree. It is called hhurja. They take a piece 
one yard long and as broad as the outstretched fingers of the hand, 
or somewhat less (about 8 inches) and prepare it in various ways. They 
oil and polish it so as to make it hard and smooth, and then they write 
on it. Their letters, and whatever else they have to write, they write 
on the bark of the tuz tree.” There can bo no doubt that Alberuni is 
describing the bark of Betula ntilis. Where he lived, the tree was 
probably a well-known object to him. The measurements of the strips 
of bark given by him are borne out by the Kharosthi birch-bark 


l» In the quoted passage it seems as if Alberuni were speaking of the size 
of tho natural leaves of tho palm. Obviously this is not correct; for the size of 
the segtneat of the uatnral leaf of hither palm, whether Corypha or Borassus, is 
much greater. Possibly the translation may be at fault. Anyhow, Alberuni is 
speaking of tho size of the prepared leaf. 

J. 1. 17 • * 
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manuscript of which portions are preserved in Paris and St. Petersburg, 

and which may be as old as the 
Isfc century A.D. The strips of 
bark on which this manuscript 
is written, measure about 8 
inches (or 20 centimeter) in 
width and one yard, more or 
less, in length*® (Woodcut, fig. 
1). This seems to show that 
anciently tho strips of bark 
were used in their full size, 
perhaps in the form of rolls, like 
Greek manuscripts of papyrus. 
Or their length was cut up into 
smaller pieces, of about 4 inches 
each. Such is the Bal^shali 
MS., which mca.sures about 7 
by 4 inches. The latter pro¬ 
bably belongs to the lOtli or 
11 til century, i.e., about the 
time when Alberuni lived ; and 
he may have been thinking of manuscripts of this kind, wlicn ho wrote 
his observations. Tho writing was made to run parallel with tho 
narrow side of tho original strip, as seen in the published plates of tho 
Paris and St. Petersburg MS. This custom wras retained, oven when the 
strips were cut up into smaller pieces, as in the Bakhshall MS. (Woodcut, 
fig. 2),. The latter approaches, in its general form, the typical Indian 
palm-leaf poihl. It consists of a large number of separate oblong 
leaves, with the writing running parallel with the longer side of the 
leaf; only the oblong is not so decidedly elongated as in the palm-leaf, 
and the string-holes are wanting. Still later, after Alberuni’s time, 
the modern book form appears to have been introduced. The strips 
of bark, cut into smaller pieces of about 12 inches, were folded in the 
middle, making up a “form” of two leaves or four pages; and the 
writing was now made to run parallel with the narrow side of the page, 
BO that, if the form is unfolded into the original sheet or strip, tho 
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8® The exact length is uncertain. M. Senart has ireasured one of the length 
of 4 feet (or 1 m. 23), but states that the strips evidently vary in length. See 
Jownal Aaiatique, 1898, Seo also ProfessorV. Oldenburg’s Eeport in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Imperial Kussian Academy, for 1897. Woedcut, fig. 3 shows tho exact 
measurements of a 9^rada manuscript in my possession, abont 260 years old. 
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■writing is seen to be in two columns and running parallel 'wiih tbe 
longer side of the strip as shown in fig. 3 of the Woodcut. 

A noteworthy point in Alberuni’s statement is that it seems to 
as.scrt that, in his time at least, the use of birch-bark was peculiar 
to Central and Northern India, while palm-leaf was peculiar to Southern 
India, At first sight this assortfon does not seem to be borne out by 
the evidence set out in the eaiiier part of this paper. Hiuen Tsiang 
also states explicitly that in hi.s time (7th century) palm-leaf was dsed 
throughout India, and he travelled over the whole of India, and Avas 
in touch ■with the literary classes of India. All depends on the exact 
meauinsr of Albernni’s terras. That he cannot have included in his 
“Northern India” those portions which I have denoted Western and 
Eastern India is clear from the fact shown by my evidence that all 
the oldest manuscripts of those parts of Northern India, going 
back practically to the lime of Alberuni himself, are of palrn-Ieaf. 
There is no reason why birch-bark manuscripts should not have 
survived as well as palm-leaf manuscrifiis in the libraries of Patan 
and Cambay, and elsewhere, if any birch-bark manuscripts had existed 
at all. That birch-bark manuscripts are quite capable" of surviving 
for so long a time is proved by the Bower MS. Alberuni’s “Northern 
India” must be limited to the Panjab, Sindh, Rajputana and Kashmir, 
and his “ Central India ” must mean the North-West Provinces and 
Oiidh, or what I have called the “Centre” of Northern India. In 
fact, Albernni’s terms are bounded by about the 24th Lat. and 85th 
Long., and India below the 54th Lat. is what he designates “Southern 
India.” Understood in this sense, his statement is probably quite 
correct. It is true the evidence available on the point is very scanty. 
The only three birch-bark manuscripts of any considerable age, which 
are known to have survived arc (1) the Paris and St. Petersburg MSS., 
(2) the Bower MS., and (3) the Bakhshali MS. They all come originally 
from that portion of India which Alberuni includes in his “ Northern 
India; ” and—so far—they show that birch-bark was used there for book¬ 
writing. Nos. 1 and 2 are much older than Alberuni’s time. No. 1 dates 
probably from the 1st or 2nd centuiy A.D., the period of a still strong 
Greek influence, and its apparently roll-like form may be due to that 
influence. No. 2 dates from abont 450 A.D., and is in the Indian Psthi 
form, oblong, like the corypha leaf, Avith a string-hole.^i It belongs to a 
period of a still strong Buddhist intercourse between what Alberuni 
calls “ Southern India” and Central Asia. This may account for its 
distinctly Indian Psthi form. No. 3 probably dates from about the 

Tlie Bower MS. ooiitains several distinct works, written on leaves of two 
dintinct sizes, and 9x3", but both imitating the Corypha leaf. 
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time of Alberuni himself. Its form is peculiar. It resembles the 
Indian Poihi^ in consisting of separate leaves, not “ bound ” in a book, 
but tied together in a bundle : but it differs from the Pothi in not having 
any string-hole for the passage of the tying string. The string-hole was 
probably omitted as being too risky for the material. It also differs 
in its shape, being squarish (7 x4"), and not so distinctly oblong as the 
common Indian Pothi, made with the long narrow palm-leaves. Now it 
is noteworthy that the two oldest paper manuscripts known to us point to 
their having heen made in imitation of such a birch-bark prototype as the 
Bakhshali MS. The oldest paper manuscript, dated 1231 A.D. (supra^ 
p. 121) lias exactly the same squa7'ish shape ; it measures 6x4 inches. 
The next oldest paper manuscript, dated A.D. 1343, is rather more oblong, 
measuring 13^-x 5 inches, hut it has no string-hole. Both these manu¬ 
scripts come from that part of India which Alberuni calls “ Central India 
as above explained.” It seems*permi88ible to conclude that when paper 
came into use, its leaves were cut and treated in imitation of birch-hark 
book-leaves in those parts of India where birch-bark was the common 
writing material, and that it was cut and treated in imitation of palm- 
leaf, wherever the latter material was used for book-writing. Tu this 
connection it is worth noting that no old palm-leaf manuscripts are 
known to come from Alboruni’s “ Northern and Central India,” though, 
considering the scanty survival of birch-bark manuscripts, too great 
importance may not be attached to this point.** Ilegarding this point 
of sui-vival, it may be noted that it applies equally to all kinds of 
manuscripts, whether of paper or of birch-b.ark or of palm-leaf. This 
circumstance shows that the cause of the non-survival is not to be 
sought in the climatic conditions of Alberuni’s “ Northern and Central 
India.” These need not have prevented a reasonable amount of 
survival. The cause is probably rather to bo sought in the political 
and religious troubles which so frequently convulsed those portions of 
India. Daring the Muhammadan conquest, for example, large destruc¬ 
tions of Hindu literary works are reported to have taken place. 

In this connection there is another interesting point to be noted. 
The Bower MS., which is written on birch-bark and is certainly as 

M There are a few very old palm-leaf manuscripta, but they all come from 
Western India; at least there is no reason to assume any other place of origin for 
them. They are enumerated in Table I, Nos. 1-5. No. 6 is dated by Mr. Bendall 
in the Harsa era, and this might seem to suggest the ** Centro ” of Northern India 
as its place of origin. Bat, in the first place, the date may be, and as I believe is, 
more probably, referable to the Gapta era, in which case the date of the manuscript 
is A.D. 571-2. In the second place, considering the wide extension of the Har^a 
empire, even a Har^a date is not incompatible with a Western Indian origin which 
on general grounds is far more probable. 
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early as the middle of the 5th century, is fashioned exactly like the 
typical Indian Corypha palm-leaf manuscript. It consists of separate 
leaves, provided with a string-hole, and these leaves measure from 2 to 
2| inches in width, which is the width of the Corypha leaf. But 
further, all the oldest paper manuscripts from Kuchar imitate the 
Indian Corypha leaf manuscripts, as may be seen from the specimens 
of the Weber MSS. and the Macartney MSS. which I have published. 
They all consist of separate, elongated oblong loaves, from to 2f 
inches wide, with a string-hole, and with the writing running parallel 
with the longer side of the leaf. Everything points to the inscribed 
Corypha leaf as the model, not even to a Borassus leaf. The Bower 
MS. and those Weber and Macartney MSS. which ate written in Indian 
Gupta characters must have been written by native Indians migrated 
to Kuchar, while the other Weber and Macartney MSS. written in the 
Central Asian modification of the Indian Gupta were probably written 
by native Kucharis.^s Why should the people of Northern India and 
of Central Asia have gone to the trouble of cutting up birch-bark and 
paper into the shape of palm-leaves, when both kinds of material 
more naturally lent themselves to other (square) forms, which for 
writing purposes one would have thought to be obviously more con¬ 
venient than the long narrow strips of palm-feaf ? What else could have 
censed this, but the sanction of immemorial usage among the literary 
classes of India, the learned and the “ religious,” those who occupied 
themselves with the compo.sing and copying of books; and with the 
spread of Indian culture, through the Buddhist propaganda, its fashions 
of writing went with it beyond the borders of India. At the same 
time the circumstance that they imitated the oblong shape of the 
palm-leaf rather than the squarish shape of the birch-bark leaf clearly 
points to the conclusion that the writers of the manuscidpts in question 
either came from Western India, or, at least, were influenced by the 
literary customs prevailing in that part of India—the part which is 
included in Alberuni’s Southern India.®* 

This suggests another thought. The Corypha palm is a South 
Indian tree. Its leaves established that immemorial and so strongly 

W See ray paper in the Jownal, Vol. LXVI, pp. 257, 258. 

This view is confirmed by the circumstance that the leaves of some of the 
Weber and Macartney MSS. are numbered on thoir obverses. This, as the late 
Professor Biihler has pointed oat (see Vienna Oriental Journal, Yol. VII, p. 261), 
is a custom of Southern India. In Northern Intlia the numbering is on the reverses. 
We thus seem here to oorne across a curious indication regarding the particular 
part of India from which the Buddhist propaganda proceeded to Gastera Turkistan. 
We should have to look for it in South-wostera India# 
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persistent fashion of shaping the writing material, even wrhen it was 
hirch-bavk or paper. The people who used those leaves and thus initiated 
that fashion, must have been the first to learn and adopt the art of 
writing in India. The late Profes.sor Buliler, in his excellent paper “ On 
the Origin of the Indian Brahmi Alphabet” {Indian Studies, No. Ill) 
and in hi.s Indian PalaiogX’aphy (Encyclopedia of Indo Aryan Researcli, 
Chap. I, § 4), has shown it to be most probable that the Indian Brahmi 
script is derived from a Northern Semitic alphabet and he suggests that 
it probably came by way of Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf. I 
agree with Professor Biihler; only I believe the oi’iginal of the Brahmi 
script to have been, not the Plieuician alphabet of the 8th or 9th century 
B.C., but the Proto-Aramaean of the 7th or 6th century B.C, All the 
trustworthy evidence, at present available, points to the conclusion that 
the maritime commerce of India with the West cannot have commenced 
before the 7th century B.C., and that it ran from the west coast of 
India through the Persian Gulf to Mesopotamia. At that time, there 
existed a flourishing land-trade between Mesopotamia and the further 
West through the North of Arabia. The Indian sea-trade connected 
with this land-trade. The latter had a script, common to all the 
peoples that participitated in it, and it must have been this .script with 
which the Indian merchants and mariners became ac(iuainted in the 
7th and 6th centuries B.C. This script which may be called the Proto- 
Aramaean, was a cui’sive development of the Phonician. and owed its 
origin to the need of a popular short script by the side of the more 
cumbrous cuneiform. Further all available evidence seems to show 
that, though there probably exi.sted a coasting-tra.do all along tlie west- 
coast of India to Ceylon, the Indian sea-trade to Mesopotamia started 
from the northern part of the west-coast, above Bombay, in the Gulf of 
Cambay, where the two ancient ports of Bharoch and .Snpara, already 
mentioned in the Jatakas, are situated. It is here, in the north¬ 
western part of Southern India that the Brahmi script must have 
originated, say, between 650 and 650 B.C. It wa.s here that the 
Proto-Aramaean script was introduced by the Indian mariner.*!, and 
elaborated into a new script by men belonging to tbo literary classes of 
India for the benefit, primarily, of the mercantile classes. These men 
would not have been slow to notice the advantage of the new importation, 
and they would natural ly alter aiid enlarge it, and generally adapt it to the 
needs of their own language and literature. The details of this process 
of adaptation have been very well worked out by Professor Biihler in 
his papers above cited. But what I wish to point out is that the three 
principles on which Professor Biihler shows the adaptation to have been 
made are most easily aofounted for, if wo remember the nature of the 
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writing matorial to which the Proto-Aramaean script had to be adapted. 
Professor Biihler accounts for them by “ a certain pedantic formalism of 
the Indians. But they are far more naturally accounted for by the fact 
that the South Indians adopted the Corypha palm-leaf to write upon, 
and took to tlie fashion of scratching tlieir letters on them. Why they 
should have chosen palm-leaves and the method of scratching on them, 
is another question which it would be interesting to explain. But any¬ 
how, as a matter of fact, they did make their choice in that way. And 
having done so, the principles above referred to followed almost as a 
matter of coarse. Considering the venation of the palm-leaf (cross- 
veins running .at right angles with the length of the leaf), one could 
only scratch letters with comfort on them, if they were made “ of 
vertical linos with appendages attached at the foot ” instead of the top, 
and “ set up straight.” Considering the extreme narrowness of the 
palm-leaf (about 2 - 3 ' inches at most), admitting only a very small number 
of lines, the letters had to be “ made equal in height,” lest space was 
wasted. 


In connection with this another point comes in. The Semitic script 
runs from the right to the left, while the Brahmi runs from the left to 
the right. So far as I know, it has never been satisfactorily explained 
what could have induced the Indians to introduce the change. The 
boustrophedon method of writing which is supposed to account for the 
same change of direction in Greece, will not servo as an explanation ; for 
that method has never been observed in any Indian inscription, nor is it 
over noticed in Indian tradition. I should like to suggest the following 
explanation. The original writing material of the Indians were very narrow 
oblongs: bamboo-slips or palm-leaves. On these they probably wrote (as 
also the Chinese do) originally in vertical lines, parallel with the longer 


d \ a 



a 11 h side, (ah in fig. I) and running, after 

the Semitic fashion, from tlie right 
(a) to the left (di), every letter also 
facing loft. With this method of 
writing the earlier-written lines 
would be hidden from view by the hand as it moved across the 
surface of the writing-material. To avoid this inconvenience, a 
half-turn was given to the latter, so as to bring its longer side 
(ah) to the top (fig. II). The consequence was a complete 
change in the direction of writing; for now the letters on the 
lines ran from the left (a) to tho right ( 6 ), and the lines from 



c b the top (a) to the bottom (d), parallel with the longer side (a 6 ) 
as shown in fig. II. This is precisely the way in which all 


existing Indian potkis are written. By the half-turn, given to the 
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material, all the letters written on it would also be placed on their sides, 
and to obviate this inconvenience, they were again set up straight, but 
now usually facing in the opposite direction. The original practice of 
vertical writing may have had a cause similar to that above suggested 
for the half-turn of the material: or it may have been due to the 
inconvenience of frequent breaks of continuity in writing extremely 
short hoiizontal lines (parallel to ad in hg. I). 

This paper was read to the Society in May J898. Its publication 
was delayed, in the hope that I might be able to add the results of an 
enquiry into another source of evidence. Cut as my work on the 
Brutish Collection of Central Asian Antiquities will prevent this for 
some time, it seems better to present the evidence as it stands at 
present, especially as it is of such a direct and reliable character. The 
other source I refer to is the occurrence of the names of the Corypha 
and Borassus palms respectively in ancient Indian literature. When 
the date of an ancient work is known, exactly or approximately, one 
would suppose the occurrence in it of the name of the palms should 
be a proof, first, of their existence in India at that time, and secondly, 
of the use of their leaves as writing material. This seems a perfectly 
sound assumption, but there are several pitfalls to be guarded against: 
(1) is the date assigned to the work reliable ; (2) is the passage in which 
the name occurs genuinely old, or possibly a later interpolation; 
(3) is the application of the terms to the palms in question certain ? 
I have not been able to spare time for the examination of this source 
of evidence; but I may just mention a few instructive cases to illustrate 
its difficulties. 

(1) Professor Hara Prasad Shastri has drawn my attention to a 
passage in the Lalita Vistara (Bibliotheca Indica Ed., p. 526, 1. 12), in 
which the fruit of the Borassus flabcUifer is supposed to be refeired to. 
As the Lalita Vistara certfiinly existed as early as the 3rd century A.D, 
(having been translated into Chinese in 308 A.D.), we should thus have 
a testimony to a very early existence of the Borassus palm in India. The 
passage runs as follows: iad-yatk=dpi nama Tdla-pkalasya palcvasya sama- 

nantaravrnfa-cyutasya handhan-aprayah pUa-nirhhaso hhavati .. evarn^ 

evil Bhagavato Gautamasya . pariguddham mukha-mandalam, etc., t.e., 

“ Just as the exocarp of the ripe fruit of the Tala palm, when it drops 
from its stalk, is of a brilliant yellow, even so is the face of the Blessed 
Gautama perfectly pure.” On referring this passage to Dr. Prain, I 
received the following reply : “My only objection as a botanist to the 
identification of TSda-pliala with either the Tala or Tali palms, t.e., with 
either the Borassus or the Corypha, is that the handhan-Sigraya (exocarp) 
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of both is anything hut ‘ brilliant yellow.’ The fruit of Borassus is * rusty 
brown,’ that of Corypha ‘grey,’ when they have respectively dropped 
from the stalk. Of course, there is a Palm, and tliat too one which is 
undoubtedly a native of northern India, with fraits that when ripe do 
most thoroughly deserve the description ‘ brilliant yellow.’ This is the 
Knjur or wild date. The difficulty then, of course, is the name; was 
Tala ever commonly applied to what is now more generally known as 
Kajur? I find that Dr. Watt has been informed (see his Dictionary 
under Phoenix ductylifera^ the Date, and Phoenix sylvedris^ the toild 
date, which is not really botanically separable from the cultivated tree) 
that in Sind, where, by the way, according to Mr. James and Mr. 
Strachan Boransns is not grown, one of the names of Phoenix dactylifera 
is tar to this day, and that in the Pan|jab the name Tari is still applied 
to the juice (taken to make Toddy) of the wild date, Phoe?iix sylvesfris," 
This seems to me to speak for itself, and shows the necessity of caution 
in dealing witli botnnical terms occurring in old Indian liter.ature. 

(2) In the Introduction to the Jataka hook tliere occurs the fol¬ 
lowing pnssage: pnrafthdbhimukho nislditva ekotthitala-pakltnppnninne 
ekunupaiinasa pinde katva sabbam appodakam madJmpdydsam parihhuhji^ 
i.e. (as translated by Mr. Warren in his Buddhism in TronslaHons, 
p. ri) “ setting dow'li with his face to the east, he made the whole of 
tlie thick, sweet inilkrice into forty-nine pellets of the size of the fruit 
of the single-seeded palmyra-tree, and ate it ” Tlie meaning, of course, 
is that Buddha ate the milkrice in 49 mouthfuls. The passage occurs in 
the story of the dish of inilkrico which was given by Sujatfi to Buddha 
shortly before his enlightenment. I referred this passage to Sir 
George King who i-eplied “ the fruit of Borassus is too big to be likened 
to the ball which a native of India makes up when he eats rice. So I 
presume Corypha must be the species of Tala meant. Its fruit is small, 
globular, and not longer than a walnut. The fruit of the Palmyra is of 
the size of a clo.sed human fist or a cricket-hall.” Measured by it the 
milkrice, and the “mouthful ” would have been an enormous quantity. 
By the way, the expression “ single-acoded ” is curious. The rule with 
all palms is a single seed. The only Indian palm, which, as Sir George 
King informs me, has occasionally two seeds in its fruit is the Caryota 
urens, which is common enough in India and Ceylon. If the writer of 
the Introduction to the Jataka book knew that the Caryota had some¬ 
times two seeds, it would explain his applying the term “ single-seeded” 
to the Corypha. 

(3) There is a well-known passage in Arrian’s Indica (Ch. VTI), 
in which Megasthenes is qouted as saying: “They (the Indians) eat the 
inner bark (fXot'os) of trees; the trees are called in the speech of the 

J. I. 18 • * 
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Indians tala, and there grows on them, just as on *the tops {Kopvptj) of 
the date palms something like balls of wool" {mdittp ToXwTras). 

It is commonly assumed that the tala tree is the Borassus, and that the 
“ something " means its fruit. But Megasthenes cannot hare referred 
to the fruit of the tree; he clearly meant something, the nature of 
which he did not know; it was neither fruit nor flower, but could only 
be described by its resemblance. Anyhow the whole description of the 
tree fits neither the Borassus nor the Corypha palm. The only Indian 
palm which agrees with some items of the description is the Oaryota 
urens. The pith of it yields sago; and tufts of a kind of woolly stuff 
grow at the points where the leaves join the stem (see Rule’s Priar 
Jordanus, p. 17, Hackluyt Soc., 1862). These may have been intended 
by the ‘‘inner bark " and the ‘‘ something ” of Arrian. But neither the 
tufts, nor the fruit of this palm—and, indeed, of any palm—grows on 
its “ top,” and the reference to the date-palm remains unintelligible. 

One thing is clear. The common assumption in all the dictionaries 
(Sanskrit or Pali) and translations that t&la always moans the Borassus 
or palmyra, and tall the Corypha, is quite unfounded. Tala is simply 
the generic name of any palm, and the context must show which palm 
is intended in any particular case. This is certainly the case with the 
older Indian literature, whatever the modern usage may be. 

With reference to page J24, I may now add that the earliest 
evidence that I can find of the existence of the Borassus palm in India, 
occurs in Friar Jordanus’ Mirabilia descripla, in 1328 A.D. He calls tlie 
tree tari (or tali), and says that it " gives all the year round a white 
liquor pleasant to drink." (See Yule’s Hodson Johson, s.v. Toddy). 
The reference to the ‘‘ toddy " shows that the Borassus palm is meant. 
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A cfdlpcfion nf Ladakhi Proverbs.—By Tllio Rrv. EI, Franck E, Moravian 
Missionary., Lch. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

[[Ueiid Jane, 1899.] 

« 

The Ladakln word for proverb is gtamdpe [prooonnccd s^imspr] 
which means ‘ word example.’ Stamspe is the goneral term for what 
mi"ht be called qnotatioHS, the shepherd’s calender and the popular 
moral code. 

Ladakhi popular poetry has become famous for the freqnerit 
application of tlie law.s of ‘parallelism.’ Mnny beautiful examples, 
illustrntive of this fot m of poetry, will be noticed in the proverbs. 

In the followinfr each proverb will be treated in this way— 

(a) the Proverb in the orthography of Ladaki letter writing, (6)‘ 
pronnneiatioT), (c) litoral ti-anslation [does not claim to bo 
good Kiiglish], (d) application, (e) grammatical and other 
notes. 

Concerning the orthography of (b) the following will suffice : The 
trowels are the Italian vowels', d rather like e. All acceTits given, refer 
only to the stress. sh = fii^ zk= —db,y = = 

ths — ^. The unaspirated Tennis holds the mean between English 
tenuis and media. Single j—lliudnstani r. The r pi*eccding a consonant 
is like the German guttiir.il r, following a consonant it is like tlie 
English r, spoken quickly. 


THE PROVKHBS. 

1. (») I 

(h) spid’ nyin ring’moa drang' sumdang dro' snra 
mi’thae ring’rnoa skyid’ sum dang dug’ snnu 


^ They are long, when ending a ej llable, short in all other caaos. 
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(c) Oa a spring day [there are] three colds and three warmths 
In a lifetime [there are] three happy [hours] and. three 

unfortunate [hours], 

(d) Misery and happiness are well balanced in man’s life. 

(e) Spid nyin is a Compositum determina tivum formed from 

spidka and nyima. Also drangsum, drosum, etc,, mnst 
be considered as Composita, which accounts for the 
missing articles; the termination la to be ptonounced a. 

2. (a) I | 

(fc) skyid’dug mi’la, dzer’pa ehing’la. 

(o) Fortune [comes] to man, [as] a knot to the tree, 

(d) No man knows the cause of a knot in a tree, just bo 

unexpectedly misery and fortune come to certain 
people. 

(e) Skyiddug is Comp, copulativum. 

3. (a) 

(fe) thiga’pa sag’na gya’thso gang’. 

(c) If drops gather, [there is] a full ocean. 

(d) Gartg, though of verbal derivation, is often used without 

an article to express the adjective “ full.” 

4. (a) | 

(h) Ma’shroi nag’rang dang Ing’khog zam’ 
elel dos’moche dnng yag’khog zam’. 

(f) With [at the time of] the nagrang festival at Mashro 

[the heat] is as great as the body of a sheep. 

With the dosmoche festival at Leh it is like the body of 
a Yak. 

(d) From the peasant’s calendar. Because the festival at 

Leh is celebrated several weeks after that in Mashro, 
it is warmer then. 

(e) 3fafipro = great joy. Though in this proverb the 

original pronunciation of Leh = sZeZ is retained, in 
ordinary speech a and I are dropped; final I shows a 
great inclination to disappear. Sheh, a village on the 
Indus, was originally spelt sAeZ—crystal, because crystals 
are found in the surrounding hills. Gyapo is said 
instead of gyalpo, etc. 8lei is supposed to have been 
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corrupted from lal, ruby, it having been the rnby in 
the crown of the old Ladakhi kings. Bosmoche and 
nagrang are both non-buddhist festivals. Although 
the klu's or water-snakes have nothing to do %ith 
them, they are Bon festivals, but attended by many 
buddhist priests and laymen. All evil spii its of the 
winter are driven into a cake, which is burnt out¬ 
side the village. In Leh the fetish is formed of 
mdosvio^s, see Jaschke’s dictionaiy. In Mashro it is a 
black one. According to a different derivation this 
festival is called ‘ the black one ’ on account of the 
black coat of Langdarma's murderer whose deed is 
praised then. 

5. (a) 

>0 • NJ 

(b) Bpithhggi rgu’stor dang lug’ khog zam’. 

(c) At the time of the rgustor festival at Spithug [the heat] 

is like a sheep. 

(tZ) Often said instead of the former. 

(e) The name of the village Spithug is said to have been 
formerly dpcthug, ‘ the arrived at likeness.” The 
monastery of Spithug was built after the picture of a 
famous monastery in Lhassa. Rgustor is a Comp, 
determ, composed of nyergu = 2d and storma, offering. 
The devils are urged to enter a large cake, offered to 
them and the cake is burned outside the village. 29 is 
the date of the festival. 

6. (a) 1 I 

(b) sa’la skya’re sngo’re mi’la skyid’re, dug’re. 

(c) On the ground [it is] alternately grey and green, with 

man [there is] one turn fortunate, one turn un¬ 
fortunate. 

(d) See 1 id). 

(e) In Ladakhi a single re has often the meaning of some, 

for instance lorela, in some years. Here re forms 
Composita with skyahu, sngmipo, etc. 

7. (a) 

^ NS 

S’n 

SB 

(b) kha’ ran’gu khor’dus, ci’ gonbud’de, ci’ za dus’. 
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(f) TLe time when the fly turns [flies] round the month, is 
the time of taking off all clothing and eatiug every¬ 
thing, 

(d) A. description of summer in the peasant’s calendar. 

(e) About A/la instead of khala see J (e). If an r follows a 

muta, the mnta is often dropped in Ladakhi, thus rang 
is said instead of hrang; ci ‘ what ’ is used here in the 
sense of whatever. 

8. («) I 

( b) khar’zongi yachula Ita’lta, 
chu’bii Idam’chn yang bud'. 

(c) Whilst looking at the glacier water of the Kharzong pass 

the gathered water of Chubi (a village) is also lost. 

(d) take what is nearest! 

(e) refers to the system of irrigation. Notice the re-du]>li- 

cation of the verb, implying a durative sense = whilst. 

9. (a) oi’Sfq [ gsiJ-Sj-'g^nrqwII 

(h) ra’ma thro’a go’a, lug’gi tliro’abe’a. 

(c) In the company of goats [he soys] gor,, in the company 
of sheep [lie says] bea. 

(d) Said of a man, who has no will oi liis own, 

(e) Goa and hea imitate the voices of goats and sheep respec¬ 

tively. 

10. (a) 

(b) spid’bad’dus’ ston'rdu’dus’. 

(c) Spring is the time of working, autumn the time of 

gathering. 

(d) Do everything at the proper sea-son. 

(e) The two sentences consist each of a three-syllabled 

Comps, determ. 

11. (a) | j | 

Ns 'O >0 >.5 

(6) spid’ baddusla mabad’na, ston’rdudusla gyod’dng. 

(c) If you do not work in the spring working time, you will 
repent in the autumn gatheiing time. 

(e) Notice the change of s into r in 7‘dM = gather. 
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12. (a) 

VJ 

Na 

(I!)) Ladag'skyi zhing'slimos dang nyam’po drag'Idir’na, 
do’slia gil’idla ston'thog thob’dug. 

(c) When at the time of ploughing in Ladakh the thunder 
sounds, they receive a harvest in dosha [lower Ladak] 
and Gil git. 

(d) Peasant’s calendar. Lower Ladak and Gilgit have an 
earlier harvest than Leh. 

(r) Ldirces is the Ladakhi for adirba. In this Proverb the 
Genitive in kyi is pronounced in full. The ordinary 
Ladaki Genitive has a simple i. 

13. (a) I 

(6) yiinring’na ja’ros Idong’bo chod’. 

(c) After a long time a dead bird [which is blown by the 

wind against the trunk of a tree] cuts the trunk. 

(d) With perseverance great things can be done. 

(e) Ldongho = sdongho. 

14 (a) 

(b) gang’lessi yang’mala Ita’lta. 
spid’thuggi sor’gob yang bud’. 

(c) Whilst looking at the good barley of Gangles (a village) 

the rough straw of Spithug is lost. 

(d) See 8 (d). 

(e) About Italta, see 8 (e). 

16 . (a) g’^Scsrjtgni-ni-src I 

(6) ja’thsang’ma ja’yulla song’ 

jangan’ ututu’tse shurjuglalus’. 

(c) All birds have gone to birdland. 

The bad [stupid] bird hoopoe has remained to the last. 

(d) When a bad thing has been done by several, all who can, 

disappear, the one who remains, is punished for all. 
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16. (a) 

(h) yar’nyin log’ate raan’iie drob’ mi bab’, 
gun’jdnlog’stc man’no drang’ mi bab'. 

(c) Unless the snmmer-day returns, beat will not come down. 
Unless the winter-day returns, cold will not come down. 

(d) Everything will come at the proper season. 

(e) Mannas, a gerund of man = to be not, used in the sense of 

unless, besides, etc., yarnyin, gnnnyin, see spidmjin in 1. 

17. (a) 5Is^-^-ar!^^-5!S=r|-q-q]5l!q-q-qi5q-t^5ii^| 

(b) thsanstod’la konchog’la soVa tab’rgos 
tlisanskyil’la nyid’log rgos. 

thsan smad’la jig’stenni las’Ia sam’ba tang’ rgos. 

(c) In the first part of the night you must pray to God. 

In the middle of the night you must sleep. 

In the last part of the night you must think of the work 
of this world. 

(e) For soutt instead of solva, see 4 (e). In dgos, must, the d 
is turned into r, rg is pronounced like ch in Loch, lake. 

18. (a) .fiq-^-'5'?151’^'^-S,g^q'l!=ll-§j'i^^I 

N9 

(6) aha va ri’dags ri’na drul’va mig’gi gyan’, 

sman tbsar’mo shrang’na drul’va id’kyi gyan’. 

(c) The deer Shava walking in the hills is the delight of the 
eye, a fine girl walking in the street is the delight of 
the heart. 

(e) Notice the classical Participle in va in drulva. In proper 
Ladakhi the ending khan would be used. 

19. (a) 

(6) Stag’na sho’res Mash’roi sho’rela throl’dug. 

(c) The harelipped man of Stagna [a village] laughs at the 
harelip of Mashro. 
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(d) Everybody sees only bis neighbour’s fault, not his own. 

* («) = tigernose, on account of a bill of such shape. In 

the Instrumental shores, the s is pronounced distinctly, 
although in pare Ladakhi shores would be spoken 
shoreL 

20. (a) I 

(6) chu’ithsod’la Ita’ste, nya’la bar’zum raa tang’. 

(c) Do not grasp a fish, unless you know the depth of the 

water. 

(d) Do not accuse a man before the cour^, unless you know 

how rich he is. (Refers to the former bad manage¬ 
ment of justice in Ladakh). 

(e) ' The ?na = not, of the second sentence silently refers also to 

the first. 

21. (a) 

( b) sta’zhon go’chag, bong’zhon lag’cbag. 

(c) Horse-riding [may cause] head-breaking, donkey-riding 

[may cause] hand-breaking. 

(d) It is safest to remain low and humble. 

(e) The two sentences consist each of a two-syllabled Comp. 

det. 

22. (a) \ 

(6) sta’la shmig’pa gyab’cea thong’slo, 
bon’gui ra’go ma skyang’, 

(c) Seeing [them] slioeing a horse, you must not stretch the 

donkey’s foot [for shoeing]. 

(d) Do not imitate high people and become a fool. 

23. (a) I 

(6) bu’lon med’na lag’midang’ 
thser’ka med’ua star’gan nyos’ 

(c) If you hare no debts, you may be security for another : 

and if you have no sorrow, buy an old horse ! 

(d) A rich and happy man may do some stupid thing. 

J. I. 19 • * 
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24. (a) 

(b) a’ba Bhi’in sam'spiuna 
Btar’gan cig’la cila ma tsong’s. 

(f) If you thought [knew], that father will die. 

Why did you not sell him [before dying] for an old horse. 

(d) Used derisively. You could not help your misfortune 

just as you cannot sell your father. 

(e) Samspin a contraction of hsavupa yin. 

26. (a) 

(6) zod’pa Ita’bui ge’va med 

zhed’dang Ita’bui dig’pa med. 

(r) There is no virtue like patience ; 

There is no sin like hatred. 

26 . (a) \ 

(6) La’ma rang’go raa thon’na 
shin’poi yar’dren ci co’in. 

(c) If the Lama's own head does not come out [cleanly], 

how will he manage (do) the drawing upwards of the 
dead. 

(d) Used for deriding the immoral life of the lamas. 

(e) Thonces is verb neuter of btonces, to put out. 

27. (o) I 

(6) shi'song shi’song zer’na 
shin’mig ri’na Ite’n. 

(c) If you say “ he is dead, he is dead,” 

The eye of the dead will look out of the hill. 

(d) Ladakhi superstition. It is not good to speak much of a 

dead man, his eye might frighten the speaker. 
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(e) For the n in shinmig or shinpo eee also nyin derived 
from nyima. Syllables ending in a vowel are inclined to 
add a final n, see also mentog from metog and many 
others. 

28. (a) I 

^|3j-|'cip-nr5i-gq|| 

(b) rang’skyon phad’gang bor’te 
mi’skyon rgye’gangla mathrel’. 

(c) Putting aside the large bag [phad"] filled with your own 

« 

faults, do not mock at the little bag [rgye'\ of your 
neighbour’s faults. 

(c) Rang skyonphad gang and misky on rgye gang are Compos, 
determ. “Notice the change of s into r in rgye. 

29. (a ) I 

(6) rang’dong ma thong’ste 
mi’dongla stad’mo. 

(c) Not seeing your own [ugly] face, [you make] a sceiie 

about your neighbour’s face 

(d) See 28. 

(e) Ltadmo derived from liases, to look at. 

30. (a) | 

>o 

(6) lag’shes guu’gyi yog’po in’ 
stam’shes guu’gyi spon’bo in. 

(c) Who is clever with his bauds, is servant of all, who is 
^ clever in his speech, is master of all. 

(e) The ending gyi is retained here. The proper IjHdakhi 
would be gunni. The silent g and d in gtam and dpon 
bo become s, 

31. (a) 

(6) chag’poe gas’pola ma threV. 

(c) What is broken, must not laugh at what is cracked. 

(d) See 28 and 29. 

(e) Ohagpg and gaspo are substantives derived from verbs. 
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32. («) 

(b) mashi’thse ring’dugna shran’ma sliran’chang ster’i in. 

(c) In the time 1 live, not die [before I sliall die] I shall 

give yon a beer of peas. 

(d) A threat. Before my death 1 hhall find some opportunity 

to give you a severe beating. The beer of peas is 
said to be of a very bad taste. 

(e) Mashithsering is a Compos, adverb, and copulat. 

33. (a) 

{h) ma’bu drabs’thun cba'na 
tbsalrgo thsod’ma chod’. 

(c) If mother and daughter agree in their counsel, breakfast 

may pass off well with vegetables [only]. 

(d) Much displeasure can be avoided by talking over a thing, 

before doing it. 

(e) Mahi is Compos, copulat. drabsthun comp, determin. 

34. (») I 

{h) sam’ba ngon’la matang’na 
gyod’pa sting’na yong’dug. 

(c) If you do not give thought first, repentance will come 

afterwards. 

35. (a) | 

(6) bon’gui nam’chogla ser’lagnayangnathal’balugna.tsogs^in. 
(r) It is all the same whether you pour gold in the ear of a 
donkey or dust. # 

(d) Excuse of the lamas, when asked, why they do not 

teach the people. 

(fi) l'» nainchog as in many other words the silent letter of 
the second syllable is pronounced with the first. 

36. (a) 11 

(6) ngan’ma rgag’gyab'na, sting’ma rgod’ ma shor’. 

(r) When the man who walks first, stumbles, the man follow* 
ing behind, must not laugh. 
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(d) Do not laugh at another man’s misfortune, the same 

might easily come to you. 

(e) The second sentence in full would be: stingmanas rgod 

ma shoVy from the follower a laugh must not flee. 

37. (a) 

ss 

(h) stag’nana khyi’yongdug zer’te 
zha’bugna rdo’a khurte cha’rug. 

(c) Saying there comes a dog out of Stii^na [a village four 

miles from Zhabug] they go carrying stones out of 
Zhabug. 

(d) Do not be afraid, thei’e will be a helper. 

(e) 2habtig = zhabub = faJilm^ headlong into a bog; charug= 

cha’adug; the d of 'adug becomes an r after a stem 
ending in a vowel. 

38. (a) Irc8j-i^5j'‘5iwnr<5'8j I 

S3 S3 

(6) mi’ngan thsogs’ sebla cha’na 
shing’ ngan ta’ku dang thug’. 

JVhen a bad man goes into the middle of a forest, he 
meets [finds] only with bad crooked wood. 

(d) A bad man sees only bad things and persons about him. 

(e) Taku is the Ladakhi for crooked, crippled, ill-shaped. 

39. (a) [ 

(6) mi’la skyid’ mithag’ 
rala thsil’ mi thag’. 

(c) Man cannot bear good fortune, [just as] a goat cannot 
bear [eat] grease. 

(e) Thagce8 = thegpa, 

40. (a) 

(b) khyi’a sgal’dang be’daa shol. 

(c) To the dog is a load, what the plough is to a musician. 

(d) Certain people cannot be expected to do real work. 
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(e) For a instead of la, see 1. Beda is supposed to have been 
originally bedol, a travelling outcast man, 

about the dropping of final I, see 4 (e) ; o and a often 
change in verbal roots. 

41. (a) I 

( h) sta’phang nyo’ngam, spon’boe kyon’nyon’gam. 

(c) Do you suffer from being thrown off the horse or from 

being scolded by your master. 

(d) Ironical inquiry, when a person is not in good spirits. 

(e) There the classical ending am of the question is retained, 

the Ladakhi has only a. 

42. (a) 

■S3 >0 

(h) thrug’ula spe’ra dang tsun’jungla ja’u. 

(c) Speech [of adults] is to a child, what a jau is to the 

tsunjung [the lama apprentice]. 

(d) It is not good to speak of everything before children, 

just as the tsunjung is not deemed worthy to receive 
[after having taken part in a religious ceremony], 

(e) Spera is originally dpe sgra, for ra instead of sgra, see 7 e. 

jatt = & little tea, because everything used to be bouglit 
with tea in Tibet, a Tibetan silveriau = 3| annas, 
bt8unjang = btsunchung, see Ladakhi Grammar, laws 
of sound 6. 

43. (a) H 

(6) klia’ta ko’wag zer’sa dang’ la’ma tro’wang zer’sala 
hleb’dug. 

(c) He arrives at the place where the crow says kowaff and 

[then], where the lamas say trowang. 

(d) Used derisively of a man, who has nothing to do and 

spends his life in dullness. 

(e) Zersa is Compos, determin. trowang imitates the sound of 

the big drum. 

44. (a) 1 

(fc) bal’ti uying’canni nying’ kolkol’la 
bod’ nying med’kyi nying stor’. 
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(c) [Looking] at the tricks of the pluckj Balti, the heart of 

the timid Tibetan is lost. 

(d) An explanation of the constant bad luck of the West- 

Tibetans on the ground of the national character. 

(e) Bkolbkol is a word which seems to occur only in this 

connection. 

45. (a) 

Ns 

(b) nyam’po dugs’pa la’maa khyod’. 

(r) [When] living together, [we say] “ thou ” to a lama. 

(d) Respect is lessened by closer acquaintance. 

(e) Khyod is the common word for addressing inferiors or 

comrades. A lama ought to be addiessed with 
nyerang; dngspa = dugpar. The Supine is sometimes 
used instead of the Gerund. 

46. (a) 

(b) na’ma na’ma zer’ra ning’ mi’i yog’mo in’, 
gyab’la yu’zhung tag’ga ning sem’pa gob’skor in’. 

(c) [Although they] call her daughter-in-law,, she is the 

servant of men. On the back many turquoises are 
fastened, but it is a deceit of the soul. 

(d) Refers to the low position of the Ladakhi woman. 

(e) Zerra and tagga are corrupted from zerhar and htagpar. 

The supine used instead of the gerund gyuzhung 
gyuchung = turquoises. See also buzJmng for 

buchung. All Ladakhi women wear their turquoises 
on a strap of leather which is fastened on the head and 
descends to the middle of the back. Seinba—sems, 
soul. san< 6a = thought. 

47. («) 

(6) Kha’tii ko’wag zer’pa, cung’ka mig’ thru!’. 

(c) The crow has said kowag ; [in the] eye of the raven it is 

mistaken. 

(d) A man may say something very nice, [for instance kotoat?] 

his enemy will find great faults in it. 

(e) Zerpa is past participle ; cungka=:skyungka. 
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48. (a) I §c-n]^frs,si^-£ril 

(6) za’o kha’ta zos’, cnng’ka kha' marpo’. 

(c) The [stolen] food was eaten by the crow [but the beak of 

the raven is red. 

(d) Often the wrong person is caught instead of the guilty 

one. 

(e) Zo8=ihzas^ zos is the only past tense in Ladakhi, which 

changes the vowel. 

49. (a) 

(h) thsil’thong’ste kha’gas’. 

(c) [When] seeing grease, the mouth cracks [open]. 

(d) When you see something nice you want to have it. 

(e) Thsil=mutton grease, a very desirable thing in Ladakh. 

50. (a) I 1^0^^ ] I 

(6) nor’med thsong’sala cha’na, nyo’dod. 

(c) Who goes to the shop without money, likes foolishness. 

(d) Do nothing unprepared, you might be laughed at. 

(e) Nyodod is Compos, determ. = & liker of foolishness. 

61. (a) 

Na 

(6) stod’na stod’na nga’ sang gyal’la stod’ 

smad’na smad’na, nga’ sang thus’pa stnad’. 

(c) Who praises me, is a better man than I am. 

Who despises me, is a woi’se man than 1 am. 

(d) Said by a man who has heard that slander is going on 
about him. 

(e) For sang with the comparative, see Jaschke’s grammar ; 

rgyallas smd thtispas are Insti-umentals, gyalla — u good 
man. 
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A Primer of the Asur dukmd, a dialect of the Kolarian language.—By Thb 
Rkv. Ferd. Hahn, German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Chofot 
JSSgpur. Communicated by Dr. G. A, Grierson, C.I.E. 

[Bead December, 1899,] 

Introductory Remarks. 

The Asnrs are a non-Aryan tribe of Ohota Nagpur, who number 
only about 2,500 souls. They chiefly inhabit the Districts of Ranchi 
and Palamau and the Sarguja tributary state. Though small, the tribe 
is divided into several sections, viz., the Ag5ria- the Bnjia or Binjhia- 
the Lohara- the Kol- and the Paharia-Asurs. These sub-tribes are 
again divided into toternistic sections, which are similar in name to 
those found among other aborigines in Clio^ Nagpur ; as for example : 
Bes’era=hawk; lnd = eel; Barea=swild dog; Hord = tortoise; Bua = 
jackal; Rote = frog, etc.* The chief occupation of the Asurs is melting 
iron and in the case of the Lohara-Asurs the making of rude iron 
utensils and agricultural implements; besides they till the jungle in 
the most primitive manner. Their homes are made of wood, Bamboo 
and grass only and chiefly met witli at the foot or even at the slopes of 
the hills which contain iron ore. When the land they have cultivated 
is exhausted they cliange their homes and move to another place in the 
forest. 

As to religion the Asurs believe in a Creator and apparently 
identify him with the sun, whom they call Sigboqa; no worship 
however is rendered to him, since he is benevolent and does not require 
any expiation. It is peculiar that they do not know of any evil spirits 
except the manes of their ancestors, which alone are feared and to 
whom sacrifices are made; the latter exclusively consisting of fowls. 
The sacrificial altar is the fire-hearth. The Asurs have no priests, the 

* These totems do not appear to be taboo to the members of its Sept, the only 
trace of snob a thing is to be found in the restriction of intermarriage within the 
same toternistic Sept; but even here I was told by some men of the Bes^era 
section, that they could not help intermarrying, since other sections were living too 
far away from their homes. 

J. 1. 20 • * 
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Itead of each family performs the reqTiired religions rites.® Every 
departed parent becomes a spirit and everybody who dies an unnatural 
death turns into a malignant one. After the death of a member of tbe 
household the regular meals are placed in his name outside the home 
near the door for eight days, after which the nearest relatives and 
friends come for the funeral meal at wJiich they partake freely of 
“jhayi,” llice-beer, which they brew themselves. The Asurs hum their 
dead and put some rice on the funeral pile for the journey of the 
deceased bejmiid. They do not pick up any relics to keep or put hy ns 
otl)er aborigines do. If sickness or any calaniitv visits the house of 
the Asur he is sure that some way or other a deceased parent has beim 
disturbed, who must be quieted in tlu' manner deseiiluMl above. 'J'he 
most ])eculiar feature, bowever, in the, belief of the A.snvs is tlie idea 
that ancestors or the sjnrits of the dead are re-boru in tbeir ebildren. 

The marriage ceremony is voiy simple, no ]U’it"5tly funelions are 
required. Polygamy is permitted and so is the re-mari-iave of wiciows. 
The price of a bride varies from throe to five rupees. (Uiild marriages 
are unknown to the Asurg. Marriages witliin the totemi.stic section is 
7iot entirely prohibited, otherwise tin' common restriction is observed:— 
“(diacliera, mamera, phuphera, musera.” Tho Asurs do not tattoo and 
ornamoiits are worn very sparingly. Tho Baby gets some anklets of 
iron to pi’oteot bira from the evil eye of some per.son outside tlie tiibe; 
within there are no witclies or persoiis witb evil f ye. The Asurs are a 
stern j’ace, have no musical in.sti’uments and seldom sing or dance. 
Rice-beer is indulged in by both sexes, but only men smoke. TJicy ore 
not very patticular about tlieir food and eat almost eveiy thing, even 
the flesh of the eai’casc of a cow. 

1 liave tri(id almost iji vain to find oat anj^ traditions or legends 
the Asurs might possess; all 1 could e^athor is, that tiny have a rem¬ 
nant of the Asur-lcgend so w'ell known among the ^Imjkdai'is and 
Uraon.s. 

There can be no doubt bnt that Asurs are the subject n£ this tradi¬ 
tion, according to which they were destroyed by Sii|bo]Qa, who ruled 
that their spirits should be wor.shipped. The meaning of this tradition 
is apparently the following :— 

The Asurs were the first settlers in the country, wddeh is now 
called Chota Nagpur; they were living then ])retty much in tho same 
way as they do now, vis, chiefly hy iron smelting and a little husban¬ 
dry. It may be that a section of them had acquired some civilization 

2 When they are found to practise demonworship, it is only in aid to the 
deity of the village in tho precincts of which they live. In these cases the baiga or 
priest of the respective community (Korwa or Uraon) is making the sacrifice. 
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and that those remnants of copper mines, found in some localities of 
ChSta Kasypur owe their orif^in to this advanced section of the 
Asurs, The Mundai-ls entered Chota Nagf)ur after them, coming 
from the West, leaving tiie Korkns in the Elliobpui' District and other 
Kolarian tribes in other parts of the Central Provinces. Doubtless a 
fierce strucglo between the new comers and the original settlers 
ensued, in which the Asurs, perhaps in a bloody battle were almost 
apnihilatod, the surviving remnant being driven to the hills, whore we 
find them even now; however the spirits of the slain haunted the 
victors who being horrified by the tremendous slaughter they had 
committed among their enemies, for ever feared that these spirits 
would take revenge and hence the deifying and worship and propitia¬ 
tion of them by means of sacrilice.s on the part of the conquerors. The 
Asurs have most probably adopted the language of the latter, the 
Mundaris, retainiiig only .part of their original “ dukma ” and making 
such alterations in the pronunciation of the lauguage of their con¬ 
querors, as suited them best. By and bye they added also Dravidiari 
words to their vocabulary and still later on some Hindi words and thus 
was made up the present Asur Du ma, of which on the following pages 
a grammatical outline is given. 
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Chapter I. Transliteration. 

1. Vowels. 

Short a and long S like the final a in the word America and the a 
in father, respectively:— 

e short like the e in the English word glen; 

S long, as the a in rate; 

* and i as i, in bit and ee, in tree respectively j 
o short like the o in short; 

5 long as in both ; 

6 a sound similar to the oa in broad; 

u short and long u as in fall and flute respectively ; 
au dipthong like ou in house ; 
ai resembling the i in light. 

2. Hiatus and Consonants. 

The check which often occurs after a vowel and especially when 
two vowels stand together, is represented by an apostrophe (’). The 
semivowels y and v are frequently employed in connection with short 
vowels for the sake of euphony. 

Little is to be said with regard to consonants, since they are the 
same as in the Hindi alphabet, with which the reader is supposed to be 
familiar; the guttuial nasal n is represented bye. ruled n==n. The 
nasal « in connection with the guttural g is represented by j;. The 
palatial d and t are written d and t and the cerebral rs=r, c is pro¬ 
nounced like ch in church ch is its aspirated form. 

Chapter II. Nouns. 

3. Gender and Number. 

The Asur dukmd does not distinguish between gender. Whenever 
it is desired to distinguish sex, the Asur adds with regard to children, 
kord and hurl to hopon, respectively, thus kora hopon, means a male child, 
and ktiri hopon, a female child. For irrational beings he makes use of 
the word sandt and eyd; eg., kul = tiger, kul sandi=male tiger; kul eyS, 
= tigress. 

Asur has three numbers, the Singular, the Dual, and the Plural. 
The formation of the latter two is quite easy; for the Dual simply adds 
kiy and the Plural ku; thus:— 

hor, a man; haddS, an ox; 

hor kiy, two men; ha^dd kiy, two oxen ; 

hor ku, men; haid^ ku, oxen ; 

ipU, B star; dirt, a stone; 

ipil kiy, two stars; dirt kiy, two stones ; 

ipil ku, star^; diri ku, stones; 
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4. Gases. 

The Nominative, Accusative and Dative have no esse signs and are 
therefore alike; when however in the Dntive direction is implied it 
takes the sign of tlie Ablative case ie. The sign of <he genitive is & 
and ra and that of the conespondiug })osses8ive ren and rem. 

The Locative sign is rS. the vocative i.s identical with the nomina¬ 
tive and is preceded by the inteijection oe ; therefore 
Nominative ^ 


Accnsfitive 

Vocative 

Dative 

Dative, II form 
Ablative 
Genit. fi, rti. 
Posse.ss. ren, rem. 
Loc. re. 


are the same. 


5. Case examples. 

Nominative, Accusative, and Dative : 
nia dfri idana, this is a stone. 
mina dlri agnime, bring that stone. 
horhu vedkand, the men have come. 
horku alopS ricepe, don’t bent the men. 
kul miad haddS }iahlidiS.e, the tiger has seized an ox. 

Asur horku ot kaku kamed, the Asurs do not cultivate the 
field, huhii merhed kamea, they work iron. 

Sadom idime, take away the horse. 
sadom hir ovaiemSf give gi-ass to the horse. 

Dative and Ablative : 

Jm, hunt tB senOmS ! Go up to him. 

Ju, amd vatu te senomB Go to your village. 
iij ord iB ruar fandirj I am returning home. 

Ablative and Instrumental: 

Am okodte vcjnlend ? Where do you come from ? 

Banai hanai horku rarjet tB gojoyand. Many people died from 
starvation. 

Hond vatu tB ijj vedlend. I came from that village. 
miniete paisd rejeme ! Take away the money from him ! 
Genitive and Possessive; 

irjd ord, my house; aled oyd, our house. 
amd nyumu dtand, what’s your name ? 
hinird gendrd aguime, bring his cloth. 
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sadom ra caulom, the tail of the horse. 

sutam rS bQver, a rope of cotton. 

merhed rS. Tcntu, a sword of iron, 

ned, disnm ren rUja, the king of this country. 

nea ora rSni hurku, the men of this house, 

hoyofj renl hvpou, this is my younger uncle’s son. 

Asur rSni Baiga kunid, the Asurs have no priests, lit. of the 
Asurs no priest is. 

Locative : 

OTfl re, in the house 

okonre dohofand ? Whore (in what) do yon stay ? 
mint re dnrl konoa, he has no strength (in liim). 

Bnrii rd usul re, on the top of the hill. 
ote latar re, underjieath the earth. 


6. Poclivniion of the noun, 
hopon, child. 
Siujular. 


Nora, hnpon 

the child. 

Gien. hopon rd or hapon ren, reni 

of the child. 

Dat. hopon or hopon iS 

to the child. 

A CO. hopon 

the child. 

Abl. hopon te 

or hy the child. 

Loo. hopon re 

in or on the child. 

Voc. oe hopon 

oh child. 

Dual. 


Norn. hoponkiTj 

the two children. 

Gen. hopoiiktr) rd or ren, rent 

of the two children. 

Dafc. hoponkirj or tS 

to the iwo children. 

Acc. hoponkig 

the two children. 

Abl. hoponkirj te 

fi-ora or by the two children. 

Loc. hoponh’rj re 

in or on the two children. 

Voc. oe hopouldr) 

Plural. 

oh yo two children ! 

Nom. hopnnkft 

the children. 

Gen. hopnnk'fi id or ren 

of the children. 

Dat. hoponliu or te 

to the children. 

Aoc. hopovkft 

the children. 

Abl. hoponkd t& 

from or by the children. 

Loc. hoponku re 

in or on the children. 

Voc. oS hoponku 

oh children. 
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Chapteb III. Adjectives. 

7. General remarks on adjectives. 

Adjectives are subject to no change whatever, they are in reality 
nouns and are therefore declinable. 

him huggi hor tdanHy he is a good man. 
nihi sadom hetkan idand, this horse is bad. 
nihi mandi sihil honed., this meal is not savoury. 

Asur horku htidirf idandku, the Asurs are a small people. 

Ranchi rS band GomkeJcu idandku, at Ranchi there are many 
Sahebs. 

Usui burn, the high mountain. 

Adjectives are formed from nouns by adding the past participle 
ending of the verb, e.g., napd, health, napdkan, healthy. Verbal 
adjectives are formed in the same way; example: ruvd, to be beaten, 
rdvdkan, beaten; hunt napdkan hor Idand, he is a healthy man. Huku 
ruvdkan mttdaiku idandku, they are beaten enemies. 

8. Gom-parison of adjectives. 

Tlie degrees of comparison are expressed in the same manner, we 
find in Hindi and the Kolariau languages, vis., the word compared 
stands in the nominative and the word with which it is to be compared, 
is placed in the Ablative case, thus:— 

I^d ord amd drd te baded, ray house is larger than year’s. 

Sodom tB hdthl dJdrid, the elephant is stronger than the horse. 
Irjd serjot sanamku tS nsulai, my daughter is the tallest (taller 
than all). 

Chapter IV. Pronouns. 

9. Personal pronouns. 

. Singular. Dual. Plural. 

3. Itj, I. olirj, we two. aVB, we. 

2. am, thou. aUiig, I and you two. ahu, we and you. 

aban, you two. ape, you. 

aki^, they two. 

From the above it will be seen that in the Dual and the Plural 
there are two forms of the second person, the first excluding and the 
Second including the speaker. On the other hand the third person is 
wanting and the demonstrative pronoun is used instead. 
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10. Declination of the first person singular. 

Nom. I-Q 

I. 

Gen. irjd. or ifjreni 

of me, my, mine. 

Dat, 1*27 or ig ete 

to me. 

Acc. irf 

me. 

Abl. if) ti or irj etS 

from or by me. 

Loc. 1*27 rS 

in me. 

Dual, first person. 

Nom. alijj 

we two. 

alajj 

I and you two. 

Gen. alirja or ra, rent 

of UB two, our. 

alarja or rd, rent 

of me and you two. 

Dat. ali^j or alig tS 

to us two. . 

alaij or ahirf te 

to me and you two. 

Acc. aUrj 

US two. 

alat) 

me and you two. 

Abl. alij] te 

from US two. 

alarj te 

from me and you two. 

Loo. alirj rg 

in us two. 

alaj] re 

in me and you two. 

Plural^ first person. 

Nora. Ale 

we. 

abu 

we all, addressees included 

Gen. aled or rd or rent 

of us, our. 

ahud or rd or rent 

of us all, our do. 

Dat. ale or te 

to us. 

ahu or te 

to us all do. 

Acc. ale 

us. 

abu 

us all do. 

Abl. ale te 

from us. 

abu te 

from us all do. 

Loc. ale re 

in us. 

abu re 

in us all do. 

11. Second person singular. 

Nom. am 

thou. 

Gen. amd or amrd or amreni 

of thee, thy, thine. 

Dat. amd or amdte 

to thee. 

Acc. am 

thoe. 

Abl. amd te or amdete 

from or by thee. 

Loc. amd rB 

ill thee. 


J. 1. 21 
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Dual, second person. 

Nom. ahan 

yon two. 

Gen. 

abuud, abanrd, reni 

of you two. 

Dat. 

aban, ahan te 

to yon two. 

Acc. 

ahan 

yon two. 

Abl. 

aban tS 

from yon two, 

Loc. 

abran re 

in you two. 


Plural, second person. 

Nom. 

ape 

you. 

Gen. 

aped, rd, reni 

of you. 

Dat. 

ape or apBdte 

to you. 

Acc. 

ape 

you. 

Abl. 

apeate 

from you. 

Loc. 

ape re 

in you. 


12. Demonstrative pronouns. 
Proximate : hitii, this, he, she, it; also mini. 
remote: hunt, that, he, she, it; also muni. 
proximate: nihi, nia, nea, mina, this, it. 

They are used both for rational and irrational beings. 
Proximate: hiku, niku, these; hikir), these two. 
remote: huku, nuku, those; huki^, those two. 


13. Declination of the demonstrative pronoun. 


Gen. hinia, rfl, reni 
„ hunia, rd, reni 
„ nihS., ned, nerd, nihereni 
,, liikud, rd, reni 
„ “ huhud, rd, reni 
„ hikiud, rd, reni 
„ hukijjd, rd, reni 
Acc. and Dat. hini tB, etc. 
Loc. hum re 


of him, his, her, of this; 
of him, his, her, of that; 
of this, of that ; 
of these, of them, their; 
of those, of them, their; 
of these two, their ; 
of those two, their ; 
to him, from him ; 
in him. 


14. Examples on the use of pronouns, 
irjd addB vefumB, come to me (ray place come); 
amd ora okod re ? Where is thy house ? 
hinid sBtd aguime, bring his dog ; 

nihd sadom okoerd idand t^o whom belongs this horse ? 

nihi hor ovaimB, give to this man; 

hunt Asur hunia, he is no Asur; 

mini dukwJd hae tuana, he can’t speak the language ; 

mind citan vatu f Which village is this f 
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Itikura sadom nyelBrnM, look after their horse. 

IrnkurU meromku kul kahlidiaS, their goats were destroyed by 
the tiger. 

niikirj hor rent kuri horkirj okod re, where are the wires of 
those two men ? 

15. Relative 'pronouns. 

There appear to be no relative pronouns. The Asur simply relates 
the facts as they occurred and does not care to combine them in any 
way; thus the sentence; The man died who came yesterday, he will 
simply render by relating first that the man came and then that he 
died ; Hor vedyand hunl godyoua, lit. man came, that died. 

16. Interrogative •pronouns. 

These are okoe who, which, what; 
oko which, what; 
dtan whicOi, what; also olein, how. 

The declination is regular; 

okoe rd, rent; okoe ii; okoe re ; 

okoe vedlenS, who came ? 

oKoe tS vejnyatia, where did you come from ? 

• okoe nyelkedS, who saw it ? 

am citan koeyana, what do you want fi 

These pronouns are used also of course as pionominal adjectives, 
in which case they retain their form: okoe kuri vejuyand, ? What 
woman was coming ? Hunt oko ora re dohotavS ? In which house is he 
staying ? Okin sarjiya ? How far will it be ? 

When the question is put to somebody, whether he should like to do 
such and such a thing, ci kS. is generally added to the question; e.g.. 
Will you buy this ? Mid tilaiyd ci kd ? Is there water and fuel at your 
village ? Amd yptii re da'd idand ci kd ? ci kd meaning “ or not.” 
Where we however would use in a sentence “ or not ” it is expressed 
in Asur by ci kond or kunid, e.g., Will you obey my order or not ? 
lyd dukmd sdriyd ci bond ? Do you know (can you speak) Hindi 
or not ? Am Saddn dukmd ddrid ci kond ? 

17. Indefinite pronouns. 

For the indefinite pronouns “ anyone ” and “ anything ” the de¬ 
monstrative pronouns okoe and oko are used, besides oko for ” any ” and 
” some ”: 

Ord rB okoe idand ? Is there anybody at home ? 

Oka heid hejomB, come at any time. 

Okd okd held kill hejud, sometimes the tiger comes. 
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“ Something ” and “ anything ” is also expressed by dtan ; 

AmH dtanii idana ? Have you anything? {lit, of thee, thine 
anything is) P 

18. List of names of relatives. 

There is also in Asur the curious method of combining the pro* 
nomen possessivum with the names of parents, children and relatives 
in general. As the Asur dnhmd is rather rich in these names, a list 
of the principal is given below:— 


lyd 

dpuii) 

my 

father. 

)9 

Jidldp 

55 

grand-father. 


huniy 

55 

elder brother. 

59 

dair) 

55 

elder sister. 

55 

gungumiy 

55 

father’s brother. 

55 

hdloniy 

55 

father’s sister. 

55 

hoponirj 

51 

son. 

55 

hudiy 

55 

grand-son. 


teyamirj 

15 

son-ill-law. 

55 

huhiy 

55 

brother-in-law. 

55 

erj'Aiy 

55 

mother. 

55 

pay 

55 

grand-mother. 

55 

boyny 

55 

younger brother. 

55 

hokIcSniy 

5> 

younger sister. 

55 

hiliy 

55 

mother’s brother. 

55 

daimiy 

55 

mother’s sister. 

55 

teyotiy 

55 

daughter. 

55 

katiy 

55 

grand-daughter. 

55 

kurtiy 

55 

daughter-in-law. 

55 

iyadiy 

55 

sister-in-law. 


Chapter V. On the Verb. 
19. On teuse characteristics. 


The Asut* dulcmd has strictly speaking only 4 tenses : the present, 
the imperfect, the past or perfect, and the future. 

The present tense active and neuter voice add tanH or a to the root: 
nyeltand,, I am seeing ; druptanSf I am sitting ; Idan-H (idand.), I am 
being; and yand and tada for the indefinite : hotoyand, it is hot; raharj 
yanS, it is cold ; sentadS, I go ; jomtadS, I eat. 

The imperfect of transitive verbs adds to the root IdiU, lidiA^Vl; 
that of intransitive verbs adds len& and yand : senUnd, I was going j 
doholendf I was remaining; dukmdlidi&f was speaking; ovdldUlf was 
giving. 
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The perfect adds to the root the following tense characteristics ; 
«, heda, Jced, hda, ya, yanfl, kan, hanU: jomkedd, I have eaten; vejuhand,^ 

I have come; senyanS, have gone; dukmdyanS, have been called. 

The future adds eS, eya or yS, and in some words n&; tfeneS, I 
shall go ; dukmdyH, shall speak; ragey&, shall call; rweS, shall beat. 

With regard to the future tense it must be observed, that the Asur 
will never employ the present, as is done in English, when in reality the 
future is meant; for example “ Can you do this ? ” or “ Do you know 
this ? must be rendered by using the future tense: Nihi kameya ? 
Nihi tuana ? “ I go home this year. ” Nea mes rS ora te senoaig, lit. 

this year in house to I will go. 

20. On participles. 

The adverbial participle adds rg to the root of*the verb: nyue rB 
godyanHy he died drinking, in the act of drinking. 

Ill the present participle the stem is repeated and then ts is added : 
jomjomiBy eating ; nyel aiyel tS, seeing. 

The pafct perfect participle adds kan and U to the root: jornkantCy 
having eriten; also len, e.g., senlen te jomeSy having gone, I will eat; 
vejkant^y having come. 

The conjunctive participle adds ked te and te to the root of the verb : 
jrmhed tS after having eaten ; nyelte, after having seen. 

21, On the infinitive and conditional. 

The infinitive adds ta'S, to the root of the verb : nyutoHuy to drink ; 
drupta'&y to sit; nyeUa'&y to see ; jomtaci, to eat. 

The conditional adds re together with the particle do which is 
similar to the Hindi “ tOy' e.g., irja sen rBdd beseyd, if I go, it will be 
well; huni vejd red^ nelByd, if he had come, he would have seen; 
tj; rurBdoy if I beat; huge lekd te kdme re do-amd paird yamedy if you 
work well, you will receive money; te also is used for the condi¬ 
tional, e.g., amd tuStete irj rageyd, if I knew thee, I would have called 
thee lit. from knowing thee I shall call thee. 

22. On the passive voice. 

Little is to be said with regard to the passive voice. For the pre¬ 
sent tense oS or vd is added to the root: ruvcttand, I am beaten. In 
the past tense it is ruvdyanSy I was beaten ; and in the future vd or 
gofi is simply added to the root instead . of ea in the active and neuter 
verb: rugody I shall be beaten. 

23. General remarks. 

The noun of agency is formed by adding ae to the root, which* 
is repeated; jojornasy eater; riiruae, beater. Nouns are formed from 
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the verb by dropping the ending of the infinitive: dulemMa'R^ to epeak ; 
duhmS>, speech; jojom, food, fromto eat is an exception. 

In conjugation the pronominal termination of the subject is added 
to the infiectional ending of the verb, but this principle is not so uni¬ 
versally applied in the Asur Dukma as for example in the Mundari 

language. 


a 


24. Conjugation of the verb: ruta'a, to beat. 


Present tense : T beat or I am beating. 

Sing. 1. 

iij rutanS. or rutanaig 

I am beating. 

2. 

am rutanH or rutanam 

thou art beating. 

3. 

huni rutand or rutande 

he, she, it is beating. 

Dual. 1. 

alig rutand or rutandlig 

we two are beating. 

l-h2. 

abatj rutand or rutandlajj 

I and you two are beating. 

2. 

aban rutand or rutandhan 

you two are beating. 

3. 

alcig rutand or rutanaki-g 

they two are beating. 

Plur. 1. 

ale rutand or rutandlE 

we are beating. 

1 + 2. 

alM rUtand or rutandhU 

we and you are beating. 

2. 

ape rutand or rutandpe 

you are beating. 

3. 

huku rutand or rutandku 

they are beating. 


25. Imperfect tense ; I beat or was beating. 

Sing. 1. 

vg rulidid or rulididig 

I was beating. 

2. 

am rulidid or rulididrn 

thou wast beating. 

3. 

huni rulidid or ruUdide 

be was beating. 

Dual. 1. 

alig rulidid or ruiididlig 

we two were beating. 

1+2. 

alag rulidid or ruUdildg 

I and you two were beating. 

2. 

aban rulidid or rulididban 

you two were beating. 

3. 

akig rulidid or ruUdidkig 

they two were beating. 

Plur. 1. 

alB rulidid or rulididlg 

we were beating. 

1 + 2. 

abu rulidid or rulididbu 

wo and you were boating. 

2. 

apB rulidid or rutididpS 

you were beating. 

3. 

huku rulidid or rulididku 

they were beating. 

The imperfect may be formed also 
ru dobdkedaiq, etc. 

with the auxiliary dohdtana, ig 


26. Perfect tense : 

J have beaten. 

Sing. 1. 

ig rukedd or rukeddig 

I have beaten. 

2. 

am rukedd or rukeddm 

thou hast, beaten. 

3. 

huni rukedd or rukedde 

be has beaten. 

Dual. 1. 

alig rukedd or rukeddlig 

we two have beaten. 

1 + 2. 

alag rukedd or rukeddlag 

I and you two have beaten. 

f 

2. 

aban rukedd or rukeddban 

you two have beaten. 

3. 

akig rukedd or rukeddkig 

they two have beaten. 
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Plnr. 1. 

alB rukedd or ruheddlB 

we have beaten. 

i+2. 

abU rukedd or rdkeddbU 

we and yon have beaten. 

2. 

ape rukedd or riikeddpB 

yon have beateu. 

3. 

huku rukedd or rUkedahU 

they have beaten. 


27. Future tense: 

I shall beat. 

Sing. 1. 

iTf rueyd or rdeydiy 

I shall heat. 

2. 

am rueyd or rueydm 

thou wilt beat. 

3. 

hunt rueyd or rUeyde 

he will beat. 

Dual. 1. 

aliy rueyd or rueydliy 

we two shall beat. 

1+2. 

alay rueyd or rHeydliy 

we and you two shall heat. 

2. 

aban rueyd or rueydban 

you two will beat. 

3. 

akiy rueyd or rueydkiy 

they two will beat. 

Plur. 1. 

alB rueyd or rueydlB 

we shall beat. 

1+2. 

abU rueyd or rueyahU 

we and you shall beat. 

2. 

ape rueyd of rUeydpB 

you will beat. 

3. 

huku rueyd or rueydku 

they will beat. 


The past future is formed with the help of the auxiliary cahta'd : 
iij rucabe’aig, I shall or will have beaten. 


28, Conjugation of the conditional. 

Sing. 1, irj ruredo or ruredoirj if I beat. 

2. am rurBdd or rurBdoam if thou beat. 

3. hunt rurBdd) or rurBdode if he beat. 

Dual. 1. alirj rurBdd or rurBdoalir) if we two beat. 

2. aban ruredo or riirBdoahan if you two beat. 

3. akig ruredo or rurSdoakif) if they two beat, 

Plnr. 1. ale ruredo or riirBddale if we beat. 

2. ope rurBdd or ruredoape if you beat. 

3. htikii ruredo or rmBddku if they beat. 

29. Conjugation of Passive present : I am beaten or being beaten. 

irj fUvManct or ruvdtanaiij I am beaten. 

am ruvSLtand or ruvatanSm thou art beaten. 
huni rurdtand, or ruvdtande he is beaten. 
ale ruvdtand or ruvatanals we are beaten, etc. 

Past: I was beaten. 

iij ruvdyand or ruvdyanctirj I was beaten. 

am ruvdyand or ruodyandm thou wast beaten. 
ally ruvdyand or ruvdyandliij we two were beaten. 
alB ruvdyand or ruvdyandlB we were beaten. 

huku ruvdyand or rudyandkii they were beaten. 
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Future: 

T shall be beaten. 


*5 xftgod or rUgodirj 

I shall be beaten. 


alirf rUgod or rugo&lijj 

we two shall be beaten. 


ale rugod or rugodle 

we shall be beaten. 


30. 

The potential. 

For 

the potential mood kd is 

added to the nsodified stem of the verb. 

Sing. 

irj ruBkd or rdekdiy 

I may beat. 


am ruekd or ruBkdm 

thou niayst beat. 


hunt ruekd or ruBkde 

be may beat. 

Dual. 

alirj ruekd or ruBkdli^ 

we two may beat. 


ahan ruekd or ruekahan 

t you two may beat. 


akirj ruBkd or ricSkakirj 

they two may beat. 

Plar. 

ale ruekd or ruekdlB 

we may beat. 


ape ruBkd or ruBkdpe 

you may beat. 


huku ruBkd or ruekdku 

they may beat. 


The verb tuaina, “ knowing ” is frequently used in the sense of a 
potential; e.g., 

irj senea tuaind, I will be able to go; 

kaiij seneS, tnaina I will be unable to go. 

Hum dukmS kae tuaina ho cannot speak Asur. 

It is used also as a permissive : 

irj jil) jont tuaina, I can, i e.j I am permitted to eat meat. 


31. The Imperative. 

The imperative is the same as in Mundari, with ^his difference that 
for the sake of euphony the imperative endings niB and pB and ka are 
often preceded by the vowel e. 


Sing. 

2. rueniB 

beat thou or am rueniB. 


3. ruBkde 

may he beat. 

Dual. 

2, ruBhan 

you two beat. 


v3. ruekdki'Q 

may they two beat. 

Plur. 

2. ruBpB or apB ruepe 

vou beat. 


3. ruBkdku 

may they beat. 


Chapter VII., Negatives, Compounds, Causals, etc. 

32. Verbs with the negative. 

There are in the Asur dakm§ three negatives which can be con¬ 
nected with any verb, viz., M, not; aloJcS, may not and oZo, do not. 
kHi^ riiBS.irj or ir^ kd, ruBaijj 1 will not beat. 

kllm ruedm or am kd ruBam thou will not beat. 

kde rv^de ox huni kd rviede he will not beat. 
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Alohai^ ruEatv) or ruego 

I may not beat. 

alukam ruSam or ruSgo 

thou niayst not beat. 

aloJeSe rugae or ruegG 

he may not beat. 

atom ruBmB 

do not beat, (thou). 

alopg ruepS 

do not beat, (you). 

ha is often employed in the sense of “ not ” in connection with adjec- 

tives; e.g., ka parila^ not good, i.e., bad, 

kd answers therefore our usual 

negative prefix tm. 


33. Examples of t'erhs comhined with negatives. 

ig kni^ fomtGnaip 

1 do not oftt. 

am ham jomtanam 

thou dost not cat. 

ape kupB jorntanGpe 

you do not eat. 

77) kail) send 

1 will not go. 

Sic kale send 

they will not go. 

ape kdpe seiid 

you will not go. 

alokdip send 

I may not go. 

alGkdku send 

they may not go. 

nlom jomine 

do not eat. 

alokdJiu famed 

do not let them eat. 

nl'jkSe vejd 

do not let him come. 

alo7n senode 

do not let go. 

31. Agrectneiit of the verb with its object. 

The em-ious })ecaliarity of making the active v’^erb to agree with its 

object, found in tho Kolariau languages, 

is also met with in Asur; for 

example : 


hunl kulkiyde 

ho sent me. 

hunt h7dkedmede 

he sent thee. 

Imni kulkedid 

he sent him. 

igS atom rui-gme 

do not beat me. 

hunl alom ruieme 

do not beat him. 

alip ruhip pB 

beat them (two). 

Imnl kulkedkude 

he sent them. 

ovSip7)ie 

give me. 

ovdlemB 

give us. 

dukmSetandip 

I am saying to him. 

hum duhindkutdnde 

he says to them. 

35. Compound verbs. 

Compound verbs are frequently used in tho Asur dukma j a noun 

being followed by the verb dohoteS, to be, 

to remain; e.g. : 

ip hdsu dohotand 

I am ill; lit. 1 pain remain 

hunt hds7i duhotanSe 

he is ill. 

J. I. 22 
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is 


4J7 hi^m d6h6len& or doholenaiy 
am hHsu doJidlend, or doholenam 
aJS hSsu dokdkedalS 
huhu haatt dohokedaku 
raT}et\ hunger: rayet'yanairj 

raha^, cold : nihar^tanH 
lolo, hot or heat, laid taniiir) 


1 was ill. 
thou wast ill. 
we were ill. 
they were ill. 

I was luingry, poor ; lit. I 
hunger was. 
it is cold- 
l feel hot. 

1 shall be hungry. 

which 

I returned. 

corae ye back, return, 

they replied, answered. 


ijj rarjet dohoeyai^ 

There are many verbs combined with the word ruar, bad 
conjugated regularly. 

Sen ruaryanairj 

ape sen ruarpe 
Jivku ihikvia riiarkedfiku 


.36, Causal verbs 

are formed by the insertion of the particle ge between the root of the 
verb and its termination ; example ; 


iy druptnnaiy 
irj drupgetanair^ 
nyueviS, drink ! 
jommBy eat! 
nireme, run ! 


vyiigegEmS 

jomgemB 

niregSme 


I am sitting. 

I make to sit. 
make to drink! 
feed ! 

cause to run ! 


Causals of coarse are formed also by different words : 

hukayBiuc, hide ; intr. horogeme, hide; trans. gitiySmB, sleep; 
intr. Jeonyoneme, make to sleep ; raputeSy to break; intr. 
raputendemS, break; trans. giyemS, cut; trans. magSmB, make 
to cut. 

The completive is caha : Huni jomcalayana, he has finished eating ; 
hukii rucahakedaku, the}’ have ceased beating. 


37. Defective verbs 

“ tand, ** is only used as inflectional ending in the verb of the present 
tense, meaning “ to be ” “ idatiS " to be, as a rule is likewise employed 
only in the present tense sing, and plur. It is often employed where we 
use the verb to have : amS addB paisa idanu ? have you money ? lit. is 
there money with you ? 

flpg cimin hor tdand how many men are you ? 

amd hoponku tdand have you children ? 

The verb used to make good for the want of the auxiliary verb to 
b« ie dokdta% to remain; which is used also in the present tense. 
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t »7 Asur dohStandirj I am an Asur. 

hasu dohdlenli I was ill. 

ru dohuheda I was beating. 

Ill fact it is with the help of dohotad that those tenses may bo 
made up in Asur which otherwise arc wanting. 

38. The verb : not to he. 

The counterpart of idand is konod and kond, not to be: Asur 

kunid, I am not an Asur. Kimid, not to be present: Sdheb kttnid, the 
Sahob is not present. Kuned, will not be present. Amd haddii idanSL 
ci konod, have you oxen or not ? Ord rS okoe idand ci konod ? Is there 
somebody at homo or not ? Okoe ktinid, there is nobody (man) 
pro.sent. I^jd addB paisa kond, 1 have no money; lit. with me there 
is no pice. 


CilAPTEil VIII. AdVEKUsI. 
39. Adverbs of time. 


ennn 

just now. 

nahd 

now. 

niho 

then. 

hdrhir} 

now-a-days. 

oka held 

sometimes. 

tihiyj 

to-day. 

hula 

yesterday. 

gapd 

to-mon'ow. 

mnsiu 

one day. 

bd.rsi7j 

two days. 

71 §s 

this year. 

hon kalom 

last year. 

haggl 

time. 

orte re 

once, one time. 

auri 

not yet. 

40. Adverbs 

of place and 7nanner. 

7ienS, iiende 

here. 

honhon rB 

beyond. 

nenete 

from here. 

ho7ide 

there, thither. 

okodre, okod tB 

where, whither. 

hinad rB, himd 

near. 

sanip 

far. 

hekar; kuddhd 

very} very much. 
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nimin, nimin re 
hind, re 

nuviun, numtin tb 
nui leica te 
oko lekS, te 
thatika 

roke, roke roke 


this many, much, 

namely. 

thus. 

in this way. 
somehow, anyhow, 
well, exactly, 
quickly. 


41. Adverbs of afdrmaiion and negation. 


d 

koan, hiau 

9 ^ 

alo 


yes. 

no, not. 

indeed, certainly, 
do not. 


42. Elliptical sentences. 

Of these the following may be mentioned with the adverbs, viz.^ 
eba, come hci'e ; dola^ come along ; itu, who knows. 

Citana ci lekH ! Wliat can he done ! 

Citan ciliyand ? What or how do you do ‘r^ 

jojom, te. right hand. 

lenga te left liand. 

CnAr’TER IX. Ncmekals, Postpositions, Conjunctions 
AND Interjections. 

43. A. Numerals (Cardinals). 

The Asur can only count up to four. 

mtad one. 

haria two. 

pea three. 

upuu four’, 

whicii are used for all genders: pSd hurkuy three men; jiba hadda, 
three oxen. 

For the rest the Asur employs Hindi numerals; for twenty kuri is 
used: mlad kurtj one score. 

44. B. Ordinals. 

The Asur duhnd has only three ordinals, viz.; 
sidd first. 

ei& second. 

mandB third. 

For single ofoj; / for both lannar is used. 

iamm all. * , 
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45. Postposition 5. 


maray re 

in front, before* 

taiyoni re 

after, ncai*. 

nsul ri 

on, above. 

laiar rB, oiB re 

under, underneath. 

adde, tule {uraon) 

with, by, along with. 

gati 

together, in company. 

mina 

inside. 

tala re 

among. 

46. Conjunctions and Interjections. 

ga, egd 

for. 

hind ge 

thei'efore. 

• 

nihi ra’ate 

for this reason. 

nid menie 

for that. 

heniB 

therefore. 

eitan — miyan: 

when—then. 

ci—kd "1 . 

or—not. 

CL—koan j 


niho 

then,thereupon. 

hed, ord 

and. 

hed te 

and then, from then, there¬ 


upon. 

yta'en 

but. 

lion 

even. 


oe in addroaainpf, oh ; ko is added in calling or shouting. Asur ra orh 
re alom hole ko, do not enter the house of the Asur. ju, ju ju ! Go, bo 
off! ko, halloh ! 

Chapter X. The Asur dukma a Kolarian dialect. 

47. Similarity with Mundari and Santhall. 

A glance at the preceding pages will convince the student of Kola¬ 
rian languages that in the Asur Dukma we have to deal with a Kolarian 
dialect pure and simple. 

The declination of the noun and pronoun, the conjugation of the 
verb, the dual number, the manner in which the verb is made to agree 
with the object, the similarity of the pronouns and numerals as well as 
of the postpositions and conjunctions, all these characterize the Agur 
Dukma as a Kolarian Dialect. 

Moreover if I were to prove this fact by a Vocabulary, I might 
simply take out fouv-fifths of the Mundari or Santhali vocabulary. Yet 
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there are differences between Afiur and other Kolarian langnages, pecu¬ 
liarities, wl^ich it will be worth while to notice. 

48. Differences with Mundari. 

Wherever a Mundari word begins with the consonant A, the Asur 
has V ; c.g.: 

Mundari: Asnv'.vejn come. 

„ hahi, vfitil village. 

The Asur is fond of the y before vowels as against the Mundari: 
Mundari nel; Asur nyel sec. 

„ nutuvi; „ nytimxin naiue. 

„ nam; ,, yavi to seek, find. 

Other differences may bo seen from the following words:— 


Mundari 

; hon; 

Asur: hnpoxi 

child. 


hard; 

„ Jinr 

man. 

99 

kiilci; 

„ kul 

tiger. 

?1 

duh ; 

,, dx'xxp 

sit. 


re^'e; 

r angel 

hunger. 

>9 

jilu ; 

M pi 

llesh. 

5? 

om; 

uent 

give. 

}■} 

gitil ; 

„ bilil 

sand. 

99 

ako ; 

,, hxiku 

they. 

99 

ko ; 

,, kii 

jdaral ending in arras. 

99 

fjfkan ; 

„ hetkaxi 

bad, evil. 

79 

ni; 

„ hint 

this (man). 

99 

nea ; 

,, Jmni 

that. 

99 

ne ; 

„ nihi 

this. 

99 

no ; 

„ nahii 

now. 

>1 

tisiy; 

„ iihi^ 

to-day. 

99 

oie ; 

„ dt 

earth, field. 

>7 

han^tiy ; 

„ haiirj 

portion. 

99 

were, ente ; 

„ nine, honde 

here, there. 

» 

adca; 

„ ad 

lose. 

99 

apid; 

„ pea 

throe. 

i9 

hJ&r ; 

„ rere 

sow. 

99 

calom ; 

,, canlom 

tail. 

99 

hd,xjar; 

,, haver 

rope. 

99 

atom ; 

„ hatom 

aunt (father’s .sister). 

99 

ged cut; 


to slaughter, kill. 

The most striking difference between Mundari and Asur appears 

to be that the auxiliary verbs aro ditferent from eacli other ; for whilst 

the former 

has meti& to be, the latter has tdand /.Jtnd for the negative 
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“ not to be ” we find hanoa and konon respectively, the latter being only 
found in the Mundari patois spoken round about Kanchi. Whilst 
Mug^^ri has taihenU for was or remained, the Asur has dohdhnd. Even 
where words in Asur seem to be identical with the corresponding 
Mundari words, there is this difference between them that the Asur 
uses tliem in a more general sense, than the Munda does; e.g., r« is 
in Mundari <o jday (beat) tlie drum, also to boat with a stick ; but 
in Asur it means only to beat, strike; sari, to play ; but in Asur it 
means to rejoice. 


49. Dravidian words in the Asur Diikmd. 

There are doubtless words used in Asur which are Dravidian ; 
however these may have been borrowed from the Oraons; for example 
haigd, priest is the OraOn naiga; tde, to plant, is the Kurukh id ; effl, 
second, the Kurukh endtd ; potd, belly the same ns pota; pae», pahen 
and hdn the emphatic affix are in both languages the same; eiid, i^yo, 
mother, are apparently of the same origin ; cohna, kiss cunJid, love, in 
Kurukh ; ortB re, once in Asur and ort one in Kurukh ; fhaukd, right; 
adde, place, also iiVe, Avith ofojt, single. >Some of these are met with 
also in Mundari and it may be a disputable question whether these 
words aro Dravidian or Kolarian ; e.g., adde, tkaukd, con — emhd, e^d. 


50. Genuine Asur words. 


There are 

many words in Asur Avhich I 

am unable to derive either 

from Mundari 

cr Kurukh words, for exainpl 

e : 

here 

husks; 

hnru 

unhusked rice. 

laini 

harlot; 

anynn 

mercy, kinduess. 

pSrild 

good ; 

usad 

anger. 

lilai 

distribute; 

sodor 

arrive, perhaps the seter 
In Mundari. 

dukmd 

speak; 

Iri 

conscience, wise (perhaps 

mind 

inside ; connected with the Kurukh erna, see.) 

haggi 

for time, season; 

doho 

remain. 

katijj 

a little ; 

us III 

high. 

ndpd 

well, healthy ; 

hanai 

many. 

te^dt 

daughter ; 

roke 

(iuicki}’. 

hilt 

undo (mother’s 
brother); 

javar 

gather. 

tepam 

son-in-law; 

rod 

embrace. 

hdtd 

grand-father; 

Idand 

to bo. 

huhi 

bi othcr-iu-law & 

hjad 

sister-in-law, etc. 

hed 

and; 

harkiy 

now-a-days. 
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jadau cloth; 

hinad near; 

numun thus; 


nes this year. 

mande third. 

sirir) to make merry, which in 

Santhal is to sing. 


Bir do rojgOlena: 
thauka bir roqolena: 

The grass is burning : 
Well is the grass burning : 


bir geter, geter! 
bafca buggi re. 
grass knack ! crack! 
in spendid beauty. 


(One of the very few songs of the Asurs.) 
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An Inscnpfion of tho lime of Kapilemim T)era of 07 'issa, from GdpfndtJia~ 
pnra, Ditttricf Cutlaek, {With an Appendi.r 07 i the last IJindu 
Kings of Orissa.)— Bij Babu Mon Mohan Chakra vabti, M.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.S. 

[Read April, 1809.] 

This* inscription comos from the village Gopinathapura in District 
Cuttack, Orissa. The village is 13 miles N. 12, of the town Kataka, and 
stands on the Birfipa bi’ancli of the river Mahanadi. Its position 
would be about 20® 31' Lat. and 80° 4' long. The inscription is on a 
stone slab attached to the eastern gate of a middle sized temple of 
Jagannatha. Jt commemorates the erection of that temple and of the 
companion temple of Gundica, where the cars used to be driven to at the 
time of the great Ratha festival. Both the temples now lie dilapidated, 
and the car-festival is no longer held. 

The stone slab containing the insci iption is about 3'3" x 2'6" x 0". 
I edit the inscription from two inked estampages not very well done. 
The inscription is peculiar at least in one respect. The language is 
Sanskrit, but the char.acters are Oriya. As yet this appears to be the 
earliest known inscription of such a kind. 

To begin with, the character’s generally ro.somble the modern Opya 
letters. Small differences are observable in ca, ja, ta, dha, bha, 
ra, la, ha, and ya, the differences being mainly in the terminal loop. 
The letter ta is still in Kutila typo. The vowel marks do not differ. 
The conjunct consonants often differ, in several instances approaching 
the modern Bengali conjuncts, such as those of q (in qka, qga), those 
of y (in sya, dya_), those of v (in dhva). The letters are fairly legible, 
except in the middle and in some of the lower lines. They vary in size, 
those in the first line being l''x|'', in the last line and else¬ 
where varying from 4" X The lines do not run straight, 

but in a slipshodly curved way. 

The orthography presents no great peculiarity. The halanta is 
generally conjuncted with the initial consonant of the next word (c/. 
Is. C, 9 and 11); the guttural q is sometimes represented by anuavSra 
j. 1. 23: ' 
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(«a^a, ramga 1. 8, hhamgl 1. 20), and sometimes bj (ni^fapka^t 
papha^ 1. 4); the palatal n is represented always by anusv&ra {caiheala 
1. 1, Kcmcihara 1. 17); the dental n is sometimes represented by 
annsvara (vamdinSm 1. 10); the avagraha is sometimes omitted 
kSli(^)rpitil 1. 6, pra6amio(')stu 1. 30. 

Tlie inscription takes up thirty lines. The language is of the later 
inflated style. Excepting the invocation and a short passage in line 
29, it is entirely in verse, 27 stanzas of various metres. It was com¬ 
posed by Jagali Kavi, and was inscribed by one Vakakhya. Many 
verses show elegance and rhetorical skill. 

According to the inscription, the temple of Jaganitha at GCpI- 
nathapnra was built under the orders of Gopiuatha Mahapatra, the 
minister of the king KapilSndra alias Kapile^vara Deva of Orissa. 
The inscription mentions Gopinatha’s genealogy as follows :— 

IiakBma^a Mahapatra, ^ 

priest of'the king 
Kapilendra (1. Jl). 

I 1 

Elder son, Karayapa, Younger son, 

a minister of the G5pinatlia Mahilpfttra, (1.13) 

same king (1. 12). of the Harita Knla (1. 20) 

I 

Jagali (1. 29), 
born of Gopinatha. 

The inscription mentions EapilSndra also as EapilSqvara (1. 17), 
and describes him as belonging to the solar line (1. 5) with the title 
Bhramaravara (1. 7). KapilSndra is said to havo defeated and caused 
terror in the hearts of the kings of Ean^ata, Kalavaraga, M&lava, 
Gauda and Dhilll (1. 7, cf. also lines 16 to 19). Gopinatha is described 
as having assisted his master materially in the various conquests and 
to have led an invasion into Malavendra’s territory, crossing many 
hills (1. 19). 

The inscription is undated, but its time can be approximately 
ascertained. Gopinatha’s father and elder brother having previously 
served the same King, Gopinatha must have taken service in the latter 
part of the king’s reign. Then again the inroad to Malava in line 19, 
verse 16, is apparently identifiable with the invasion of the Orissa 

i Tyakfltp n.nR Mahapitra, the donor’s father is mentioned in another Oriyi 
inscription as the “purShita'* or priest of Kapile^vara DSra; if. my article, Jonm, 
As. Soc. Beng„ Vol. LXIl, 1898, pp. 91*2. 
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king into Bidar. This invasion is timed by Ferishtab as 1461 A.D.< 
After that some time must have elapsed before the new temple was 
erected. Hence the date of the inscription might approximately be put 
at 1465 A.D. 

The temple contains the images of Jagannatha, Balarama and 
Bhagavatl Subhadra (1. 22, v. 19). It was endowed with gardens, 
dancing girls, ornaments and servants, Ac., (1. 24, v. 21). A Gupdioi 
temple was also built in accompaniment (1. 26, v. 23). 

Text.* 

1. 1. Om namab Qri>Paru|ottamaya n 

Maulau cam(h)cala-culim tilakini bhal§ mukhe hisinl kan^hs 
manktika-malini malayajaib praty-aiggam = ulSpini | hast^ 
v(b)j§ navanitini carapayoh kri— 

1. 2. •4&-rasan = narttial jiyac = chai 9 ava> 9 obhinl cid-amala Gdpa:ggan< 
alirjginill [1] 

Sathsar-arnava-karna-dbaram = api tarn bhakt*artha>gamsari* 
naih vande ^ri-Puruauttamam tanu-bliftam saiiikalpa-kalpa- 
drumam I vedant-artham = udahara— 

1. 3. -nti khalu yam yen = akhilam bhasatS hr^e yatra hrn'iyate padam 
= api svayambhuvarii dehinam t| [2] 

Sadyah plyui^-patu manasi nayanay5b kama-cinta duranta 
9 anta kastam vma 9 ts>ih janir = ajani sati lav(b)dha— 

1. 4. -m = iitam yathegtaiii | papa*khpara*paraTri gatam = api pitar5 
dhvasta-v(b)andh-anuv(b)andha (yena)=l6ki triloki-niiaya- 
manir = ayam uila-^ail-avatamsab R [3] 

Nili^aijkah pagka-magn-akhila-dharani-ta— 

1. 5. •l-oddhara-bhu-dara-simhab svaccbandam Mleooha-vfndani prati 
jagati Kaler = adya-bhage = pi Kalki | bh§8vad-vamq>§.vat- 
amsas = tri-jagad«adhipater = nila* 9 ail-adhinathasy s ad§ 9 ad =: 
ddra-d6q@ samaja— 

1. 6. 'ni Eapil§ndr-abhidhan5 narendrab R [4] 

Sada*talita-yat-tula-puru 9 a-dana-k& 1 § = rpitan = tnldka>vijaya- 
rjitan = kanaka*parvatan =: sarvatab I viuidrnm = anime? anam 
divi$ada 9 = cirarii rak^itum mila— 

1, 7, -uti kanak-acalS vijayino = sya dana-bhramat R [5] 

Kar^at'ojjhasa-siihhab £alavaraga-jayi M&Iava-dhvaihsalila- 
jamghalu Gauda-mardi Bhramaravara-nrpo dhvasta.Bhill I- 
ndra-garvah | samgrame dra— 

1 Slphiiistone’s History of India, Ed. 1874, Appendix, p. 75S. 

* From two ink impressions. 
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1. 8. -stum s Snaih pratibhata-subhatalt^ kgvalansi@ valauie ye^am 
syan = naka-iiari-kaca-kala 5 a-tati-kugkum-Sqk-[ a ]inga-ram- 
gahi [6] 

Tasy = occair = vaji-raji-vikata-khuraput-ddgbatita-k^au^i- 
ptltka-piaduibbuta-prabliuta— 

1. 9. -k§iti-kaija-nikarair = lakeyaiuano pi’ayane I garjad-gambhira- 
bheri-bhara-rava-vibbav-akatni-karna vivarna murcalah 
k§anni-pala^ sapadi samabhavaii = kanaii-ante = py = anaut§ n [7] 
Can^e ko— 

1. JO. -danda-diinde sakrd = api sanmre ynsya saiTisakta-kandS saiu- 
varttS sampravrtte gatavati vilayam vairi-jale karale I vain(n)- 
dlnairi ki'aodiniiiaih iiayaoa-gbana gban-a(o)t8adyamanair = 
amauair = durvarair = vari-varaih pratipada-mudito 

1.11. -bhinna-mudrah samudrah I [8] 

Tasy = apta-bamsah sa bi liaiiisa-vam^a-ketoh purddha iiia- 
khakrd-vatamsah I vidvan = Mahapatra*kal-avatarhBah ^rS- 
Iiaksmajao = bhut = pi-atbita-pi a^arijsah || [9] 
Mantri-^rgni-niromanUni )li .sa(su)maiiasah santaua-cinta— 

1. 12. -roaiaih papa-vraja-vis-augha-garuda-mapili sad-vrtta-raksa- 
manihl padm-oliasa-vilasa-vasara-manib putro i sya ITara- 
ya^ahsatr-arambha-parayano s jani jaiia-fcranaya Narayanab II 
« [ 10 ] 

Yasy = asid = ann— 

1, 13. -jo inatah ksiti-bhujam ^rI-G5pInath5 Mahapatrah patra-jan- 
arccan-aika-rasikiih pafcram gunanarh mahat | rii-kaiitas = 
tanayarii krtantam = araya^ = cintaraamm margaria rajanab 
suva-mantrinaih vidur = amum ka— 

1. 14. -nta^-ca kautaih i-ateb II [H] 

Rajendrad = adbigamya sSda^a vara-ccliattraiu citra^y = asau 
durge§u pi-ayatesu sdba^a mitesv = asid = ararii iiayakabl 
va(ba)n-dikrfcya rane§u 8 oda 9 a nr|)aiidi’ 6 (in 9 = c=6?)pabarat = 
svamine 

1. 15. vaise gaccliati soda^e svayam - abbun = mantr-indra ekah 
punah II [12] 

Manye purvam = f>purvva-kirttir=asakrvid-dvij-ahave parthivan 
=:karnny-akalila(t6) nuta(ti*) pa(pra)ti-blia(bIm)vo(vaih)devo 
$ bhud = Bbafgavah I v(b)aiidi-kTtya nave— 

1. 16. .ndra-maiidalam=ayaih yad(y6) =Ga(Go) pinai/ha-ccbalafcssadyah 
samprati maEb(fi)cafc = iha vitaran svaiii svarh prati^tbam 
pauabn [13] 

Kfiva samyati Malav-Sndra-jayinaTh 6ea-adblnathaTn to yam 
nitantam = Utkala^patha-pyasthana-rodb-i 
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1.17. •rgahuh | ^rl-Ehaijid-adri-payo’dliar-Spari'kaxain nirmaja K&ili* 

(N)oi-hara^ sanaudam Eapi] 89 var 5 viharats 
9 riya| [14] 

GstO'Vrttir = iv = atmauali^ suvimala Idke = dhika kirttida 6thir< 
a^aya-rifci-vad = guna-ma— 

1.18. -ni- 9 rS 9 ! = va vistarinil sam(sa)nmarg-inagata pa sa&tatir = iva 

prayena saiitapiuam santap^oamathana krpavad = amuna kbata 
ca khat-avali || [15] 

Garv-augbarii GurjarSndrah pariharati-tarara = a^u DhillX- 
ITarendrah sandram ta—• 

1. 19. •ndram = avindat = kunapa-gatim = agad = Gauda-bhtLmi*mali« 
Sndrahl bhu-b)irn<malam karalajii patbi pathi rnilitain ram* 
(ba*)s = ollangbya sena-natbe ^rI-Gdplii§>th8 paribhara(va)ti 
ca tarn Malay-Sndrasya ga (?) tarn (?) il [16J 
•Prasada— 

1. 20. -m = etaiii nayan-abhiramarii vyadhatta Harltakul*av(b)dhi- 
caudrah | aBara-samsara-gabh! ra * paigka - ni^bpa^ka - ni^ikranty - 
avalamv(b)a-dandam II [17] 

Jiyat-prisada-cuda-mani-raraa-rama^eb pvanfa-samsakta-bbam* 
(i3)gi bhaTh(ij)ga-pragbliara-vi(bi)mv(b)a-8phtita— 

1.21. -ghatita-Vj’(br)hat-inaiJithani mrindalikabi uttanaih nyasta-nmrt- 

tih prathita-sad-amrta-praptik-ai'tbo bbav-av(b)dherugraj6 (?)- 
darinn)cad-urmini pracaya-bbaya-bbuvo = luantha-mantbana* 
dandab II [16] 

Ramarh pri-Purusotlaraam Bbagavaiim = asmin = Su— 

1.22. -bhadram tatha ratu-alain(g)krti-raji-rajita-tanam bbaklya 

=yam = astbapayat | bbafcy = e§am tritayaiii navam tri-jagati- 
cintama^inam ti-ayam prasa (de*) ca saraudgake viDihitain kirii 
madbyarae pi.s^ape N [19] 

Sauvarnna-fj'uti-pani-pa— 

1. 23. -da-brdayo liaima-prabha-mandal© bbasvan-mandala-samnibhe 
marji-lasat-tula-saioj-asanab I so s yarii bara-kirita-kundala- 
dharab samskara-dhari sada dbyeya(yali) 8variia-may-akj*tim 
patbi drsoi’ = iiirmati Naraya^ahtt [20] 

Udyana— 

1.24. -ni navani malya-vidhaye kartum tri-kal-arccanaih bbdgSn 
svarga-purScifcaii = upacitan rama9 = ca Rambh-^pamah | natia* 
ratna-vibliusanaui babu 9 o vsisamsi bbuyaiiisy = nsau prayaccliat 
-paramestbinS parijano da (?) 

1. 25, -ttSna kirn sv amine II [21] 

Pakfatvam tvayi yaty-ayam dvija-patih pak 9 *onnata 9 = c 5 = abba* 
vat Kam|-are s syasamasta*vasanam*abhut=:kliy§t5ba me ca 
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dr^ak t DfftS i Bmiiin = adLip<idbikara>yiigale kamS gatik sam- 
prati * ty = akhyat = tam 6arada>k 
1. 26. kj*t-am{n) 3 alir =:a8au papha (?) pur6 vartate II [22] 

Yen ~ akari pt-asari‘djuti-i'ajata>i;iataih Gim^o-Sgaram = I 95 
yasmin = Kailasa-vasa-pranayam = adhigato= hanta 6596 S py = 
amn^min I yasya pragbliara-kha9ida<8tliala-vikala-nabU5— 

1, 27. •mandal>ajasi’a-liindaii-mat’tta(ta) 9 Ldi( nda )9 = ca praicai;ida'* 9 ^ia 8 .* 
9 amana*patar = mmandape i bhud = akbandah | [23] 
Svadhyay-abliyasa-gboRair^ mukharita-gaganS yajna«yup-avali- 
bhii'= bhuyab samgubhamaue dyija-vara<gabang 95 bhanS 9 asanS 
i smi— 

1.28. -n| avairarii ca prap;im(n)caTh Nai’aka-vipur = ayaih Kimapalab 

Subhadra gram-epasy = appai'esam = api bbavatu sada mazjgala 
.g 6 -jalaya« [24] 

Prablad-Oddbava-Parthanam bhaktanam viraba-yyatbani t 
tyajit5 Gopinatliena puudarika-vilScanah || [25] 

1. 29. Mimamsakasya iiigani-azita<vicara-para*sarncarin5 s sya kavi- 
pandita-Gopinatiiat I jatasya Jagali-kavS raraan-oktir = e^a 
haii^-oniiatiin sumanasaTn sarasain tanotn || Q 11 [26] 

^abham =: astii || Vakakhyena likliitain | 

1. 30. ^li-Gopinathab pmsaiino = stu siddhido bhakta-vatsalah | Gana- 
ratn<akarab priman = KapilSndra-brdi'Sthitab II 

Abstract of contents. 

The inscription begins with a salutation to God Furn^dtiama. Verses 
1 to 3 invoke His blessings. By order of the God enthroned on the blue 
hill {i.e.i Jagannatha), the king named KapilSudra appeared in the Odra 
kingdom as an ornament of tlie solar line (v. 4). His constant gifts at 
the sacred places tempted even the gods to come down (v. 5). The king, 
surnamed Bhramaravara, conquered Karnata, Ealavaraga (Kulbarga), 
Malava and Ganda, and destroyed the pride of the Delhi king (v. 6 ), 
His march was indicated by the huge dust raised by the hoofs of 
his high horses, and the loud sounds of his bugles frightened the other 
kings and made them fly to forests (v. 7). The arrows of his bow 
put to death his enemies, the tears of whose imprisoned ladies removed 
the land*barrier of the sea (v. 8 ). He had a faithful priest named 
Lak$mn^a Mahapatra, an ornament of the Mahapstra Eula (v. 9). Lakf* 
mama’s son was Earayapa, the head of the ministers (v, 10 ). Narayana’s 
younger brother was Gopinatha MahapStra, who was favoured by the king, 
and was in possession of the best qualities (v. ll). He got from the 
king sixteen umbrellas, took sixteen forts, imprisoned in war sixteen 
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chiefs, and after sixteen years became the chief minister ( 7 . 12). 
Methinks Fara^urama in the guise of GSpInatfaa conquered anew the 
circle of kings, but unlike his previous act, replaced each king in his 
territory (v. 13). Having made him the Oommander-in-Cliief, him who 
defeated the Malava king, and who stood as a bar to the inroad of the 
Gau^a king, the monarch KapiIS 9 vara enjoyed the ^li of Kar^iatn, 
levied taxes over the Khanka hill, and carried the Kane! city by force 
(v. 14). He (Gspinatba) dug tanks by the aide of roads, clear watered, 
well-known, calm, wide and cool (v. 15). The Oommander-in-Chief 
Gopinatha having crossed the terrible mountains on the way, and having 
conquered the Malava king, the Gurjara king gave up bis pride, the Delhi 
king felt dejected, and the Gau^a king turned mean like a 9 avara (v. 16), 
The moon of the Harlta line (Gopinatha) erected this fine temple 
as a staff for deliverance from the mires of this unsubstantial world 
(v. 17). * The temple is the highest with the solar mandala as its finials, 
and serves as a staff fof churning nectar (the meaning not clear through¬ 
out) (v. 18). In this temple he placed Rama (BalarSma), PurnsSttama 
(Jagannatha), and Bhagavatl Subhadra, fully ornamented (v. 19). The 
Narayana was made as described in the dhrjana (hyni'i)—then follows a 
description of his ornaments (v. 20). For garlands new gardens, hhogas 
fit for heaven, maidens (charming) asRambha, many jewelled ornaments, 
ample dresses, he gave to the deities—what more shall be said about the 
servants given ? (v. 21). “ Oh Lord ! May this Garuda be your steed.” 

On bis (Gopinatha’s) saying this as if Garuda himself stood in front with 
hands clasped and wings spread (meaning throughout not clear) (v. 22). 
By him was raised a Gupdioa temple, bright and silver white, where 
Mahad§va felt the delights of Kaila 9 a mountain, and on whose cloud- 
dividing top the sun rested (v. 23). In this 9&saiia resounding with 
Vedic teachings, decked with numei’ous sacrificial posts and crowded 
with high class Brahmins, may Jagannatha, Balaruma and Subhadra 
bring good to the village lord, the x’esidents, (the village^ cattle and (its) 
water ! (v. 24). By consecrating this Vi§nu, Gopinatha removed pangs 
of separation from the hearts of devotees like Prahlada, Uddhava and 
Partha (i.e., Arjuna) (v. 25). May these charming verses of the 
Mimamsaka Vaidantika poet Jagali, born of the poet and the leanied 
Gopinatha, increase the delight of the wise ! (v. 25). May it be good ! 
Written by Vakakhya. May Gopinatha (i.e., Vishnu) beloved of 
Lakfimi, meditated by the King KapilSndra, fond of his devotees, ful- 
filler of desires, and like sea in qualities, may He be gracious (unto us)! 
(y. 27), 
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APPENDIX. 

The last Hindu Kings oe Orissa. 

Ill tlie Goplnatlinpura Inscription tlie King Kapilendra DSva is 
described as of tbe Solar line “ bba 8 vad-vnTn 9 -avatam 9 a(h*).” Very 
little authentic is known about these kings of Orissa. The time has 
now come to throw light into this dark chapter, and to give some 
accf»unt of them ba.sed on inscriptions supplemented at places by the 
Madala Panji and other records. 

A. SURYA VAlfilfA DYNASTY. 

(5 Kings). 

I, Kapilendra alias Kapileqtara Deva, Bhramaravaba. 
(1434-35 A.D.—14G9-70 A.D.) 

Up to date the undermentioned .'inthentie dates of this King—the 
founder of the Solar line—have been found ' 

No. Dates. Beferonces, 

1. 4th Agkn, Dhanu New moon, Left side Inscription No. 3 of the Jagan. 
(O.) Snndfty = 9thDecember, 1436 natha temple [J.A.S.B., Vol. LXII, 1893, 

A.D. pp. 92-3]. 

2. 4th Aqka, Knmbha (?) ^nkla The temple of Mukhali:gge 9 vara at Mnkha- 

(0.) 13, Monday = 18th February, liijgam, District Gaiijam [Di. Hultzscli’a 

1437 A.D. Epigra])hical Report for 1895-6, No. 141, 

p. 14]. I am indebted to Dr. ITiiltzsch 
for an ink impreshion of this old Oriyii 
inscription. 

3. 4th Agka, Mithana Saqkrilnti Right side Inscription No. 2 of the Bhn- 
(O.) Kr?iia 1, Tuesday - 29th May, vaneijvnra temple [J.A.S.B., Vol. LXII, pp. 

1437 A.D. 103-4]. 

4. 19 th Aqka, Tula Kysiia 2, Sun- Right side Inscription No. 1 of the Bhn- 
(0.) day»2nd NoX’ember, 1449 vaneijv.'irn temple [J.A.S.B., Vol. LXII, 

A.D. p.10-3], 

N.B.—The pwriimanta scheme has been used 
here, instead of the usual amanta soheme. 

5. 19th Ai}ka, Me?a New moon, Right side Inscription No. 2 of the Jagan- 
(O.) Sunday =* 12th April, 1450 nitha temple [J.A.S B., Vol. LXII, 1893, 

A.D. p. 99]. 

6. paka 1373, Magha pukla 6, The pri-Kurroaih temple (near pikik5].a), 
(S. & T.) Thursday, Jovian year Prajii- 20th pillar, east and north facte inscription 

pati=27th January, 1452 [Dr. Bnltzsch’s Epigraphical Report for 
A.D, 1895-6, p. 20, Nos. 317 and 318; and my 

Ms. transcript]. 

I O. Signifies OfiyS in language, S. Sanskrit, and T. Telngn, 
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No. Dates. Eeferences. 

7. 25th Aijka, Qaka 1377, Bha- The prl-Kunnaiii temple, ISfch pillar, west 
(T.) drapada} Qukla 3, Safcnrday face iusoription [Dr. Hultzsch’s Ep. Rep,, 

= 26th Augnst, 1455 A.D. 199S-6, p. 20, No. 318; and my Ms.]. 

8. ^aka 1377, Bhadrapada moon- Copper-plate inscription of tlie king Gana- 

eclipse (?), the year Yiivan Deva of Ed^da-vi^a [Dr. Hnltzsoh, Tnd. 
(S.) = August (?), 1455 A.D. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 391]. 

9. 1451 A.D. ... Ferishta, 1.0. Elphinstone’s History of Tiidiii, 

Appendix, p. 755 ; and Sewell’s sketch of 
the dynasties of Southern India, p. 23. 

10. 32iid (33rd) Aqkn, ^laka 1382, The Qri-Knrmaih temple, IStli pillar, west 

^ (T.) jyestha Va 5 (? 7), Monday, face inscription [Dr. Hnltzsch’s Ep. Rep., 

the year Vikrama = 12th May, 1895-6, p. 19, No. 284 j and my Ms.]. 

1401 A.D. 

11. 35tli(37tli) Agka, MosaKr?na4, Left side Inscription No. 6 of the Jagan- 
(O.) AVeduesday = 251)1 Ain-il, 14(54 natha temple [J.A.S.B., Vol. LXII, pp. 

A.D. . 95-6]. 

12. Ci>ca 1465 A.D. ... The present inscription of tlie Gopmitha- 

(S.) pur.'ilemplo. 

13. list Agka, Dhanu 7, Left side Inscription No, 4 of the Jagau- 

(O.) Sunday = 14tli December, natha temple [.T.A.S.B,, Vo). LXII, pp. 

1466 A.D. 93-4]. 

Fi om Ihc Aijka iii.scriptions, Knpile 9 vara ’8 accession year can be 
ascertained as follows :— 

4tb Aigka or 8rd year =1436-7 A.I). 

19th Aijka or 16tli year =1449-50 A.D. 

25th Aijka or 21st year =1454-5 A.D. 

33rd Aijka or 27tli year =1460-61 A.D. 

37tli Aijka or 30tli year =1463-4 A.D. 

41st Agka or 33rd year =1466-7 A.D. 

The 2nd Aijka or 1st year =1434-5 A.D. 

According to Agka calculations, the last Agka of Kapile^vara and 
the second Agka of his successor Purusottama should fnll in the same 
year. Hence K 4 pile 9 vara’s death took place in 1469—70 A.D.* 

Narasirhha Deva IV. of the Gaqga dynasty was reigning in 1397 
A.D. [J.A.S.B., Vol. LXIV, 1895, p. 133]. The thirty-seven years inter¬ 
vening between this date and the accession of Kapile9vara Dova in 1434-5 

1 A coording to the Madala Paiiji or the Chronicles of the temple of Jagau- 
niitba, the king ascended the throne at Camp Kfttiviisa (Bhuvanefrara) on Wednes¬ 
day, Kakara 2, 9'^ ^ 5 banks of the Kr?tia-VSnya river (the 

Ki^na) on Pau^a Kr. 3, Tuesday. Neither of the dates comes out correct with tho 
week day mentioned. 

I. u 
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A.D. are at present epigraphically blank If the Mada]a Panji is to be 
believed, Kapile^vara succeeded a Bliaiia Deva, whose name (surname ?) 
was, according to one version, Aknta-Abata, and according to another, 
Matta (drunk). Among the later*Gaggas, the usual succession was a 
Narasiihha D§va followed by a Bhanu Devaandsoon. The thirty- 
seven years intervening will allow either of only one Bhanu Deva after 
Narasiihha D§va IV, or of one Bhanu Deva followed by a Narasimha 
Deva, and then a second Blianu Deva. Looking to the rather short period, 
and the average long reigns of the Eastern Gaijga Kings, the first 
supposition of only one Bhanu Deva appears more probable. 

The accounts given in the Madala Paiiji show that Kapil§ 9 vara got 
to the throne probably with (ho aid of the Bahmani king (Ahmad 
Shah I.). The present inscription gives him an alias, Kapilendra, and a 
title Bhramaravara. Ganadeva’s Copper-plate inscription speaks of his 
capital being at Kataka on the bank of the river Mahanadi.* He was 
evidently a powerful King, and extended his dominion from the bank of 
the Ganges on the north to that of the Krsna on the south. His whole 
reign was spent in warring with the Hindu Kings of Vijayanagara, or with 
the Mahomedan Kings of the Bahmani dynasty, or in suppressing inter¬ 
nal revolts. The Madala Paiiji mentions that he had numerous sons, 
among whom PurusOttama Deva was one, but not the eldest. 


II. PuRCSoTTAMA DeVA. 

(1469-70 A.D.—1496-97 A.D.) 

The following give all the reliable dates as yet known of this king:— 

No. Dates. References. 

1. 2Qd Anka, Me^a (pa 12, Thiirs-Left side No. 2 ... -a, 

(O., April, U70A.1). EIkM .Ho No. 1 }<’» 

.Jiiffanuatha temple [J.A.S.B., Vol LXII, 
1893, pp. 91-2, 98.] 

2. 3i-d Aqka, Q-tka 1392, A<jrija 'J'lie ^'bNurmam temple, 49th pillar, north 
(T.) yuddha pratipail, Tuesday = fnce fDr. nultzsch’s Epigraphical Report 

25th September, 1470 A.D. for 1895-(}, No. 365, p. 83], 

3. 3rd Aijka Murga(,*ira Kr. 13, Left side Inscription No. 1 of the Jagan- 


( 0 .) 

4. 

(T.) 


Tne8dBy=28th November, natha temple [J.A.8.B., Vol. LXII, pp. 
1470 A.D. 90-1]. 

paka 1393, year Khara, Caitra The ^n-Kurmam temple, 49th pillar, west 
Va (? pa), Adivura (Sunday) and south faces [Dp. flultzsch’s Ep. Rep., 
«8l8t March, 1471 A.D. 1895-6, No. 36G, p. 23]. 

(if Va be Qu). 


t There is an inscription of probably this King in the prl-Kurmaih temple (llth 
pillar, east face) which purports to be dated in 1324 p<ika or 1402-8 A.D. (No. 299, 
Dr. Haltzsoh’a Ep. Rep. 1895-6, p. 20). Bnt I have not got the week day and the 
correct figures yet. Henoe it is not taken into cousideratiou! 
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No. Dates. Eeferences. 

6.. 1471 A.D. Feiishta, I.c., Elphinstone’s Hist, of Ind. 

(1889 ed.), Appendix p. 756; and Sewell*® 
sketch of S. Indian dynasties, p. 23. 

6. 7th (4th} Agka, ^aka 1393, The temple, 2nd pillar, north 

(T.) Asfirlia 2, Thursday, the and west face [Dr. Hultzscb’a Bp. Bep., 
Jovian year Kbara = 20th 1895-6, p. 19, No. 274; and my Ms.]. 

Jane, 1472 A.D. 

6. 7. 1477 A.D. Ferishta, l.c. Elphin., App. p. 766; and 

Sewells* sketch, p. 23. 

8. 16th fl7th) Agka, Me.?a, Di 10 My reading of the Oriya Copper*plate grant 

(O.) (11), i»ow moon, Monday, to the Bala sore Bhunyiis [Ind. Ant., Vol. 

solar eclipse = 7th A})ril, 1483 1, p. 355]. The original reading seems 
A.D. to have been wrong, but Prof. Eielhorn 

has arrived at the correct English eqai* 
valent in Ind. Ant., Yol. XXII, p. 108. 

9. IQth Agka, Siihhn. Qu 8, Tbura- Right side Inscription No. 4 of the Jagan- 

(O.) day“18tli April, 1485 A.D. nathatemple [J.A.S.B., Vol. LXII, 1893, 

p. 100-1]. 

10. 1411, the Jovian year A Konda-Vi«lu Inscription [dewell’s sketch 

(T.) Kilaka = 1488-89 A.D. sonth. dyn., p. 48]. The 9&'ka year current 

was apparently nsed. 

11. 25th Aijka, Vi.sa (Vrsa) .Saij- pri-Kurtnam temple, lat pillar (of Nos. 272 

(0.) kranti, ^n 8, Thursday = 27th and 273), not reported in Ep. Rep. for 

May, 1490 A.D. 1895-6. I am indebted to Dr. Hnltzsch’s 

for two ink impressions of this inscription. 

12. ^aka 1417, the Jovian year The pri-Kurniaih temple, 4l8t pillar, north 
(T.j Rfikfasa, 33iid (? 33rd) Aijka, face inscription [Dr. Hnltzsch’s Ep. Rep., 
Kiittika gnddlia 13, Manda- 1895-6, p. 202, No. 347]. 
vara (Saturday) *=31st Octo¬ 
ber, 1495 A.D, 

Wifcli the help of the Agka iuscriptionB the precise year of Puru- 
sfittama Deva’s accession can be foand out. The Aqka dates are 

2nd Aijka or Ist year =1469-70 A.D. 

3rd Aijka or 2nd year =1470-71 A.D. 

4th Aijka or 3rd year =1471-2 A.D. 

17th Aijka or 14th year =1482-3 A.D. 

19th Aijka or 16th year =1484-5 A.D. 

25th Aijkii. or 2l8fc year =1489-90 A.D. 

32ik1 Aijka or 26th year =1494-5 A.D. 

Tlie Ist year was 1469-70 A.D. 

From his successor’s Aijka dates, tlie time of Puru^Sttama’s death 
ean be deduced. It took place in J496-97 A.D. 

On the death of Kapilefvara Deva, his sons fought with one another 
for the throne. Ultimately Purufottarna secured it with the help of the 
Bahmani king Mul^aniinad Shah II. For this aid, he had to cede to the 
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Bakmani kinp the southern-inost districts of KdndO'PS'iii ®uid Btija- 
mahSndri. Ferishtacallshira “ Amher Rai” which is apparently a corrup¬ 
tion of the title “BhramaTavara Raya”—a title still given in Orissa to a 
prince, not always the eldest one. Later on, the Orissa king appears to have 
repented of the bargain, and to have attempted a conquest of the ceded 
districts. This led to an expedition into Orissa in 1477 A.D. by the 
Bahmani king Muhammad, which Ferishta reports as having been suc¬ 
cessful, Anyhow these districts passed ultimately into the hands of 
the Otissa king, as the Konda-Vidu inscription of 1488-9 A.D. shows. 

The king also waged war with Vidyanagara (or as the Mahomedans 
put it Vijayanagar). Caitanya-carit-nmrta, the well-known biography 
of the great Bengal Vaisnavite preacher, Caitanya, says that the King 
Purusottaina Devacoiiquored Vidyanagara, and thence brought a jewelled 
simhasana (throne) which he presented to Jagannatha, and also the image 
of Sohsi-gopdla wliich he kept in his capital at Kataka car. 

amr., Madiiya Khanda, 5th Pariccheda). The first Vidyanagara dynasty 
was then tottering on its throne, and was shortly after replaced by the 
second dynasty. 

The few details given in the Madala Pafiji arc mainly taken up in 
describing an expedition of this King into Kafici. If there be any ti'uth 
in it, then it is likely connected with tho raid of the Bahmani king 
Muhammad Shah IT, who in 1477-8 A.D. made a dash towards Conjee- 
veram, and returned with an immense booty. Purusottama Deva might 
have joined the said king as an ally. 

According to the Madala Panji this king erected the Bhoga- 
rnandnpa (refectory hall) of Jagannatha temple in his 7lh Aijka (1473-4 
A.D.) ; and in his 9th Aijka (1475-G A.D.) he built the inner wall and 
the cooking rooms of that temple. 

HI. Pratai'a Rodra Deva. 

(1496-97— P1539-40 A.D.) 

The following dates of this King are known as yet:— 

No. Dates. References. 

1. 4th Agka, Kakfi pa 10, Wed- Left side Inscription No. 6 of theJai^an- 
(0.) ne8d8y«17th July, 1499 A.D. uatha temple [J.A.S.B., Vol. LXIJ, 1893, 

pp. 96-7], 

2. 5th Agka, Dhanu 3 (?) Kp. (?), Left sidelnscriptiouNo.T of the Jagannatha 
(0.) Monday-? December, 1600 temple fJ.A.S.B., Vol. LXII, 1893, p. 97]. 

A.D. 

3. paka 1426, the Jovian year The pri-Kurmam temple, 4l8t pillar, north 
(T.) RudhirSdgarin, Karttika face [Dr. Hultzsch’s Ep. Hep,, 1896-6, 

paddha Pur^ami, Friday- p. 22, No. 346], 

1503 A.D., (?) 3rd November. 
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No. Dates. Ucferences, 

4 . 1509-10 A.D. (17th Agka of Mahomedan historians, l.o. Hunter's History 
the Madala Fanji). of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. 9-10, and App. 

VIII, p. 193. 

6. 1610 A.U. (February and Caitanya-carit-dmrta, beginning of the 7th 
March}* paricchgda, MadhyamaKhandn; Caitawya- 

marjgala, Antya Khanka, 2nd and 3rd 
Adhyaya. 

6. 1511 A.D., Ratha festival. Cait.-cnr.-dmr., Madhya Eha^da, 14th 

pariccheda; ej. Cait. may., Antya Kha^d^i 
6th Adhyaya. 

7. (JJaka 1436 = 1514-5 A.D. Two Inscriptions at Udayngiri [Sewell’s 

sketch of the southern dynasties, p. 48, 
note 4], 

8. 15J6-6 A.D. An Inscription in tlio Varadaraja-svimi 

temple at Conjeveram [Chingleput Dis- 
« trict Manual, pp. 435-6, I.c., Sewell’s 

sketch south, dyn., p. 119 and p. 48 note 4]. 

9. y 1519-20 A.D. Cait.-car.-dmr., Antya Khanda, 9th paric* 

cheda. 

10. 1522 A.D. Forishta, I.c., Elphiustono’s Hist. Ind., 

(32nd Agka of Msdnld Panji) App., p. 760; Hunter b Hist. Orissa, Vol. 

II, App. VIII, p. 193. 

Pratapa llu(lra’« accession year falls in 1496-97, as calculated from 
his only reliable Aijka date in the Jagannatlm temple. The time of 
his death is uncei tain. Accordin'' to Madala Pafiji he was succeeded 
first by his sou Kalu-a Deva who rcij'ncd for a year and five months, and 
then by another of his sons Kakharu-a Deva who ruled for only three 
months. They wei*e killed, one after the other, by their minister 
Govinda Vidyadhara. The latter then usurped the throne, and 
founded the small dynasty known as the Bhoi. One inscription of 
Govinda Deva is known in the temple of Ja^annatha, It is dated 4th 
Agka, Bicha fukla Trtiyfi, Tuesday,or30th October, 1543 A.D. [J.A.S.B., 
Vol. LXII, 1893, pp. 101-2]. From this it is deducible that Gsvinda 
Deva began to reign in 1541-42 A.D. So that if the Madala Panji’s 
dates as regards Kakharu-a and Kulu-a Devns bo accepted, Pratapa Rud- 
ra’s last year would fall in 1539-40 A.D. According to a tradition noticed 
in the Jagannatha-carit-nmrla, an Oriya biography of Jagannatha Dasa 
—a disciple of Caitanya and the founder of tlie Atibara subsect of Vais- 
5 iavas in Orissa—Prata[)a Rudra survived Caitanya. The latter died, 
according to his biographies, in 1455 1533-4 A.D. So tlien 

Pratapa Rudra might have been reigning at least in 1535 A.D., and 
there is nothing improbable in his reigning up to 1539-40 A.D. 

It was a stirring time. In the north in Bengal, Husain Shih had 
been consolidating^l^is kingdom; in the south the Vidyanagara raonai-chy 
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was rising again under Narasa of the 2nd dynasty; and a few years 
Taler Qutb Shah, general of the Bahinani king, founded the king¬ 
dom of Golkonda. Pratapa Rudra, after he had been on the throne for 
about 5 or 6 years, became engaged in a war with Narasa. Madala 
Panji says that he conquered the king ; but two Vidyiinagara copper¬ 
plates, one of Acyuta Raya and the other of Sada 5 iva Rayn, speak of 
Narasa conquering the Gajapati ruler.* In 1509 A.D Ismail Ghazi 
(named Surasthana in M. Panji), a genej-al of the Bengal Nawab, made 
a dash into Orissa, ravaged the country, sacked Puri town and destroyed 
a number of Hindu temples. Pratapa Rudra hurried from the south, and 
the Mahomedan general retreated. He was closely pursued and defeated 
on the bank of the Ganges (M. Pahji). The general took refuge in Fort 
Maudaran (Subdivision Jehanabad, District Hooghly), and was besieged. 
But one of the Raja’s high officers, Govinda VidyMhara, went over to 
the enemy’s side ; and so the Raja had to raise the siege and toVetire to 
Orissa. This war and the destruction of the Hindu images liave been 
mentioned in sevei'al places in the Gaitanya-mar)(jala alias Bhagavata^ 
one of the earliest biographies of Caitanya tlic Bengal preacher (com¬ 
posed circa 1550-60 A.D.).* 

It was als() a penod of considcr<ablo religious ferment. Vallabha- 
earya had begun his religious preachings in the north ; and Caitanya 
began his religious wanderings in Bengal, Orissa and elsewhere. 
In February 1510 A.D., Caitanya came to Puri and stopped for two 
months- At that time Pratapa Rudra had gone to the south, 
and was fighting with Krsna Raya who had just then come to the 
throne of Vidyanagara. Wandering in the south after a year Caitanya 
came back to Puri. There at the time of the Ratha festival the king and 
the preacher met; and according to the biographies, Pratapa Rudra was 
converted and became a devoted disciple. 

Several of the king’s officers also became Caitanya’s disciples, 
among whom the most prominent was Ramanaiida Raya, for some 
time governor of Rajamahendri. It is related in Cuitanya-carit-amrtu 
(Antya Khandia, 9th Pariccheda) that Ramauanda’s brother Goplnatha 

revenue officer in charge of Maljyatha Dandapat^' 
(at present the eastern part of Midimpur District) fell in arrear of 
a large revenue—two lakh Kalians of cowries, and was ordered by 
the king to be put to death. He was however saved and reinstated by 
the mediation of Caitanya’s disciples. 

I Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 152 j Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 12, “ Viry-odagrarh Turufkam 
Gajapati-nfpatith c =» dpi jitvd tad-anyun, ” 

* Caitanya-maygala alias Bhdgavata, Aiitya Khatid»i 2nd Adhyaya, pp. 772, 
779-80; 4th Adhyiya, pp, 866, 866. 
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In another Vaisnavite work, Jaygnanda’s Oaitanya-ma^gala, it is 
said that Pratapa Rudra consulted Caitanya about invading Bengal. 
The preacher dissuaded him, pointing out that the war would be 
disastrous for Orissa [ l,o. the Bengali Magazine Cn-frUVimnpriyH 
Patriku, Karttik J897, p. 477]. 

The latler part of Pratapa Rudra’.s reign seoins to have been spent 
chiefly in.the south. Kpsaa Raya, the greatest king of the Vidyana- 
gara second dynasty, invaded the Gajapati territory in 1514-5 A.D., 
defeated Virabhadra son of Pratapa Rudra, took prisoner Ins uncle 
Tirumalapp/i RSya, and conquered all the tract soutli of tlie Godavari. 
The Vidyanagarn generals also made incuisions northwards up to Gan- 
jam; and finally Pratapa Rudra had to make a <rea^ and to give his 
daughter yi marriage to the victoi'ious monarch. 

In 1522 A.U. Pratapa Rudra waged a long and desultory war with 
Qutb Sflah of Golkoiida. Accoi’diug to the Miiditla Pauji neither side 
gained any decisive xictoiy; but Ferishta says tliat the Hindu king 
was defeated, and lost a part of his territoiy. 

IV. Kald-a. DIva. 

( ? 1539-40 A.D. — ? 1541-42 A.D. ) 

Pratapa Rudra left several sons, and an ambitious and powerful 
minister, Govinda Vidyadhara. The eldest of the sons succeeded under 
the title Kalu-a Geva. No inscription of this king is known. Accord¬ 
ing to the Madala PaSji be ruled for one year, five mouths and three 
days. He was murdered by the minister. ' 

V. Kakharu-a Deva. 

( ? 1541-42 A.D.) 

Another son of Pratapa Rudra succeeded Kfilu-a Deva under the 
above title. After a biief and disturbed lule of three months, he, too, 
was kille'd by the all-powerful minister. Govinda then had the remain¬ 
ing sons of Pratapa Rudra muidered, and ascended the throne under 
the title of Govinda Deva. He founded the small BhU-i (writer) dy¬ 
nasty, which with Teliijga Mukuiida Haricandana ruled up to the final 
Mabomedan conquest of OHssa in 1568 A.D. 

B. BHO-I DYNASTY. 

(4 Kings) : 

GQvinpa Deva. 

(1541-42 A.D.— ? 1549 A.D.) 

Only one inscription of this king is known : — 

4th A xjka, Bicha ^ukla 3rd, Tue8day= Right side Inscription No. 5 of the 
30th October, 1543 A.D. (Ofiya). Jagannatha temple [J.A.S.B., 

1893, pp. 101-2]. 

The first year fell in 1541-42 A.D. 
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According to one version of the M. Panji he ruled seven years; 
According to another version 11 years and seven months. The shorter 
penod is accepted as being more probable. It is more consistent with the 
reigning years which follow ; and as Govinda Vidyadhara was in high 
service in 1509 A.D., he conld not bo expected to reign long after 1541 
A.D. In his 7th Agka (1545-46 A. D.) he is said to have waged war 
with the king of Golkonda. While encamping in the south, Ins sister’s 
son Raghu Bhanja Chofciraya revolted in Orissa. The king hurried 
back, defeated the rebels who were being assisted by Bengal Maho- 
mednns, and drove them beyond the Ganges, 

II. Caka Pratapa Deva. 

( ? 1549 A.D.— ? 1557 A.D.) 

This son of Govinda Deva succeeded. According to one version, 
lie ruled eight years; according to another, twelve years and a half. 
The shorter period has been accepted. Ho is represented as a had 
king, who oppressed the people. 

HI. NAEASTMnA RiTA JeNA. 

( ? 1557 A.D. ) 

According to Madala Panji he had just ascended the throne of his 
faiher, when Mukunda Haiacandana rebelled and murdered him. He 
was on the throne for only one month and sixteen days. 

IV. Raghurama JIna. 

( ? 1557 A.D.— ? 1559-60 A.D.) 

The brother of the above succeeded. Mukunda Haricandana 
continued to revolt, defeated and imprisoned the king’s chief minister 
Dang-i Vidyadhara, defeated and imprisoned Raghu Bhahja ChotarSya 
who had iuvaded again from the Bengal side, and finally murdered the 
king, after a disturbed rule of one year, seven months and fourteen 
days. 

0. TEL115GA DYNASTY. 

(one king). 

Mukunda DSva, Haricandana. 

(1559-60 A.D.—1568 A.D.) 

The last independent Hindu King of Orissa:— 

The following may be ascribed to his reign:— 

1. A H. 968-X560A.D. ... A silver coin of Jalil Shah, mint Jajpnr 

[Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi, p, 417]. 
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2, A..H, 9T8 * 1564-65 A.D. ... Stetrart^s History ol Bengal, ed- 1S47| pp* 

95-6; Haoter's History of Orissa, Yol. 11. 

p. 12. 

8, A.H. 975'<b 1668 A.D. (10th Hunter’s Hist. Orissa, Yol. XT, page 10.' 
Ar|ka of the M. Pafiji). note 29, p. 81; Mr. Beames, J.A.S.B., Vol. 

LII, p. 233 note. 


Makunda DSra was a Telupfu by birth- He got to the throne by a 
successful revolt. The silver coin of Jal&l Shah with the mint mark of 
JSijpur shows that the Mahomedan king of Bengal assisted in 1560 
A.D. B>aghu Ehanja Choteraya in his invasion of Orissa, and the coin 
was struck apparently when on the march to Kataka. Makunda D@va 
however defeated Raghu Bhahja, and imprisoned him. In 1564-65 A.D. 
the Emperor Akbar seat an ambassador to Orissa, and entered into a 
treaty with the kipg. The latter in return sent an ambassador to 
Delhi. ^ The treaty was intended as a check to the Bengal king Sulai- 
nian Karrarani. The latter, however, kept quiet, until he found Akbar 
fully engaged in wars in the west. He then attacked the Orissa king 
who had come to the banks of the Ganges. Makunda Deva took refuge 
in Fort Kotsama and defended himself therein. Then the Bengal king 
detached a part of his force, and sent them round to Orissa through 
Mayurabhanja and thence southwards by the KSsabSsa river. This force 
under Illahabad Kalapahaja began to ravage Orissa, and defeated the 
king’s deputy ; while one of the Opiya chiefs raised the standard of revolt. 
Hearing this the Orissa king hurried south, fought with the rebels and 
was killed. The rebel chief was in turn killed by the Mabomedans. 
Raghn Bbanja Cbefaraya who was lying imprisoned, escaped and at¬ 
tempted to take possession of the throne. After four months’ fight 
w'ith Kalapahara, he too was slain; and the Mabomedans took final 
possession of OHssa. This conquest took place in 1568 A.D. 


J. 1. 25 
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An Inscription of the time of Nai/npola Devn. from the Kranrt-dv(irtk5 

Temple at OayS. — By Babu Monaiouan Ciiakkavarti, M.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.S. 

[Read April, 3899 3 

This inscription is on a stone slab fixed in tlio riy;ht gateway of the 
Krsi^a-ilvarika temple in Gaya town. Tl»e present temple with its 
image of Kishen ji was built 70 or 80 years ago by a Gayawal Bi’ahmin, 
Damodsr Lai Uhokri. But it has been evidently set up on an old site 
on which had stood a temple containing images of gods Krsria and 
Miihddeva. The inscription was first bronght to public notice by 
General Cunningham, and a facsimile was printed in the Archa3ologieal 
Survey Report of India, Vol. HI, Plate XXXTI. Dr. Rajendra Lai 
Mittni, tried to decipher it, but did not succeed, (see the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, August 1870). I edit the text 
from two fairly good ink impressions taken by Babu ParamP 9 vara 
Dayal, Court of Wards’ Head Clerk, Ga 3 'a. I have had also the 
advantage of consulting the original in cases of doubtful I’eadings. 

The writing consists of 18 lines and cover’s a space of 2' 4"x P 0". 
The letters are well cut, and where entire are legible. But in many 
lines the letters are more or less damaged, particularly in the 4th, and 
7th to 14th lines. The large number of damaged letters has caused 
much difficulty in decipherment. In size the letters are 
The written characters are of the type known as Kutila. The Matras 
(the top horizontal lines) are in full swing; the marks of medial vowels 
o and 6 are pendent from the top lines as in modern Bengali and Opiya ; 
and the conjunct consonants including those of ij and n are carefully 
engraved.^ 

“^he inscription is in Sanskrit, and excepting the invocation at the 
beginning, is in verse throughout. The verses are twenty-one in number 
and are in various metros. The orthography shows littip peculiarity. 

1 These peouliarities I have observed also in another Gaya inscription of 
the tima of Nayapala Diva {Qrt-Nayapdla-deva-nrpate rdjya-friyam bibhratal^ 
1. 14). This inscription of 15 lines does not appear to have been published yet. 
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« 

The conjiinct consonants are correctly given; the nasals q and n are 
generally properly used; -with 9 , jg is used and not anusvara (as va^cS 
for vam^e in line 4, for amgu in line 16); in line 12 one lupta a has 
been shown with a (yathdrtlm s la^k^rah). 

The inscription is a pragasii (1. 17) describing the erection of a 
temple to Lord Jatiardana by a Gaya Brahmin named ViqvSditya. The 
dedicator was a Maha-dvija (1. 4), an euphemistic term for a low class 
Brahmin who assists in the offering of pindas. His genealogy is thus 
given:— 

Paritosa (1.5, V. 5). 

Son 

Cudraka (1. 6 , v, 7). 

1 

Son 

Viqvaditya G. 8 ,v. 9). 

The pragasii was composed by ono Sahadeva, who was also a 
vdji-vaidya or veterinary physician. The engraving was done by the 
artisan Satte-Soma sou of Adhipa*S6ma. 

The historically valuable poi-tiou of the inscription is to bo found 
in the last verse. It states that the prafasft was written, while Naya- 
pala Deva was reigning. The year is given a,s daga-pancM-suifikhiju- 
savivafmre, which ordinarily would mean “in the year 510.” But 
unless the year bo refej'ied to some unknown era (like Harsa or C^di), 
the inscription cannot by any means bo referred to so early a date. H. 
seems more reason able to take the expression as daga and patica, or the 
fiftaentli year of the king Nayapala Deva.* 

The Nayapala Deva of the present inscription is apparently identi¬ 
cal with the well known king of that name belonging to the Pala 
dynasty of Magadha, who was the son of Mahipala, and who has been 
mentioned in several inscriptions. The epigraphical characters and the 
lind-spot of tlie inscription do not allow of any other identification. The 
time of this Nayapala Dova has not yet been precisely ascertained. An 
approximate idea of hi. 9 timc can, however, be deduced from the Tibetan 
Chronicles compiled by Kai faratcandra Das Bahadur, in his article 
on “ Indian Pandits in Tibet ” (Journal of the Buddhist Text Society 
of India, Vol. T, pp. 7-81). Acary.! Dipaijkara fii-Jnana nlias Ati(;a 
was a contemporary of Nayapala Deva, and Bu-Stoiis Ghos hh’juD 
gives the flowing relevant facts. Ati 9 a was residing at Vajrssana 

^ In the other unpublished inscription of Nayapuhv DSva’s time, tho yearis 
distinctly given as fifteen Samvrite iaras-aiva panca-dagame rajyosya suinvktsare'^ 
(i. 14). 
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(Bddh Gaya) when, the kin^ of the Karnya in the west invaded 
Mftgadha, and a war ensued between him and Nayapala. The invaders 
sacked several towns at first, but were ultimately defeated. Ati^ft 
mediated and succeeded in bringing about a treaty between the two 
kings (p. 9 note). Apparently some time before this he had been 
appointed by Nayapala* as high priest of the Buddhist Vihara at 
Vikramn^ila (p. 9). When he bad been there for some time, the 
Tibetan king, Lha Lama Yes’es hod, sent a deputation to India under 
Rgya-tsan for inducing Atifa to come to Tibet, but the latter declined 
to go (p. 13). Shortly after, this king died in captivity, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his nephew, prince Can Cub. After a year (p. 15) the prince 
sent Nag-tso to Vikrama^ila again. In that monastery Nag-ts5 stayed 
for three years (p. 23), and at length persuaded Ati^a to start for 
Tibet. Ell route while in Nepal, Ati^a wrote an epistle to the king 
Nayapala, named Vimala'Batna^Lskhana (pp. 26 and 31). Ati^S lived 
in Tibet for twelve years (“ thirteen years ” in another place), and died 
in 1053 A.D, fp. 30). 

The above data enable us to arrive at the following date.s :— 

» 1, Ati^a died in 1053 A D. 

2 . He proceeded to Tibet in 104-2 A.D.* 

(twelve years) 

3. HemetNag-tso first in* *039 A.D. 

(tliree years) 

4. The Tibetan king died in 1038 A.D. 

(one year) 

5. Ati^a met Bgya-tsan in ? 103C-7 A.D. 

6 . He mediated between Nayap&la and 

the king of Karijya in ? 1035 A.D. 

7. He was appointed (by Nayapala) 

high priest of Vikramapila ? 1033 A.D. 

Apparently therefore the king Nayapala Deva was reigning in 
1033 A.D. His accession could not have taken place much further back, 
for according to the Sarnath inscription (Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, pp. 139- 
140), his father Mahipala was reigning in V.S. 1083 or 1026 A.D. 
Possibly the king of Karnya invaded Magadha expecting to have better 
success with a new, and therefore young and inexperienced king. Con- 
sidering the various facts, the king Nayapala might be fairly assumed to 

1 Tlte name of the king Img been given in pp. 2 and 11 as ifi^ahTpala, appa¬ 
rently by mistake. 

• “ In 1(H2 A.D., the famona Atisha, a native of Bengal, who is known in Tibet 
as Jovo-rje or Jovo-rtishe, also came there. ” Rockhill's Life of Buddha, p. 227. 
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have ascended the throne between 1030 and 1033 A.D. The fifteenth 
year takes us to 1044 to 1047 A.D., or briefly, Circa 1045 A.D. 

Babu paratcandra Das has compiled his article chiefly from 
Bn-Sfcon’s Cos hbyug (rin-ts5n). Bu-Sfcon was the principal disciple of 
Ati^a ('Rockhill, p. 227). Consequently bis work might mainly be 
considered corit.emjioi'aneoiis, and therefore more reliable than TSra- 
nStha’s or similar historical works, which appeared long after Ati 9 a’s 
death. 

Text. A 

1. 1. Om Nam6 Bhagavate Vasudgvaya n Unnidra-nilakamal-akara- 
kaya-kantih svarnn-abhirama-racira-dyuti-pitavasab I udbhas- 
yainana iva cancalaya ghanauglio Vi?nuh priyadvaya-vaiena 
• ynnaktu yuptnan || [1 it ].* 

1. 2. .Vyanirramaya samasta-vastU'Sukhinf) vipran prajanath patir = 
jam=adhyasta iv=atman=aiva parit5 murtti-prapancaih dadhatl 
uttaggaih farad-abhra-fubhra-fucibhih saudhaih kft-alaqkrfcir= 
mmOksa-dvaram = anarggalam ja— 

1. 3. -gati sa ^rimad-Gaya gijate | [ 2n ].3 Ved-abhyasa-paraya- 
na-dvija-gan-odgiinn-ogra-patha-kramad = nccair = nccarita* 
dhTani-vyatikarair = yatn-avadharya girah | kin = c = ajasrita- 
hOma-dhuma-patala-dhvant-avrtau sampratani dbarmmo 
1. 4. yatra maha-bhayad = iva Kaleh kalasya sariiti^thatC B [ 3|| ]. 
A ty adrtair=gu na-n ay air=urii -mla-padm a-ni fob adma- sadmani 
satam sukrt=abhimar 96 I nihara-hara- 9 arad-indu-vivu(bu)ddha- 
kuuda-sandoha.-sundara-Maha-dvija-raja-va:g(m) 9 e 
1. 5. I [4i|].* Ajata-lak?ma-dviia-i aja- 9 ekharab Baraantat 6 =bhuri- 
vibhQti-bhu§anah t va(ba)bhuva dhanyo giri-raja-putrika-priy- 
Spameyab Parit5sa-saihnjakah |) [5||].* Ananya-samanya-dig- 
anta- m andiraih tri-vargga- samsarggi- gu^i-a— 

1. 6. ^rayaii-jagat | ^arat-sudha-dhama-gabhasti-taskaraih saman- 
tat 5 yasya ya 96 bhir=avrtam || [6||]. Dvija-vara-vinata- 
nandana-niramya-gatikah 8ama9rito=lak8mya I tasya tad=antt 
tanu-janma raura-ripur=iva ^Adrako bhutalji It [7||J.6 
1. 7. Dur-Odyata- 9 arat- 8 udha-nidhi- sudha-kund-abhiraraa-cchavi-ccha- 
yai 9 =cchannam=abhud=ya 9 r)bhir=abhiti) yasya tri-lski-talam» 
karpurair=iva puritam malayaja-k^odair = iv = alSpitam 
k?uvdha(bdha) -ksira-payodhi-tujgga-lahari-lehair = iv = apla- 

1 From original and two ink t Metre Yasantatilaka. 

impressions. ® Metre Vam^astha; and of the 

t Metre Vaeantatilaka. next verse. 

B Metre Qarddlavikrl^ita} and of * Metre Ary». 

the next terse. 
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1. 8 . vitarhii Satyam dbarinina-sn(§ sthiratvam = acal& 

garabh 3 ryam=anibh 6 -iiidliau va(ba)liv-a 9 carya-guna matih sura- 
gurau tgjasvita bbasvati | eie santi gunah pj-tliak = parain = 
udancadbhir=jigiaa-rasair='Vvi 9 vadityam=ajijanat=:Rutanis=a- 
1. 9. sav = ebbjh siimasfcaih ^ritam II [9i| J. Yas= tapauta-kamh 

sudba-nidhu’ = iv = apurnnah kalanam ganair = ya 8 =tugg“ 
a.bbyudaj-a 9 ritr) ravir=iva praudba-pratap-Sdayah 1 pratyaiitalj 
karan-abhivaiicbita-pbal-ajasra-pradaua-fribhih 9 li?to 
1 . 10 . jaqgama-kalpa-vrksa iva yn jatah sfiniast-artbiiiarh || 
[10 fl]. Dordanda'dvaya-canda-vikraTn.a-ka 9 a-dig-vaji- 9 aury- 
adbliuta>krid-onnifilita-vairi-vargga-vi[)inah praud)ia-piatap(?)- 
urunah l vajy-a.risuyath = avdlii(bdbi)r-apadi tatba pravya- 
1 . 11 . kta-dbairya-kraniah kin = ca prakfta-.saivva-garvpa-viinukliah 
sampat.sv= analpasv^ = api n [iill||]. (^I'iy = anya-vyasarjgo 
visadrya-samacafa-vikalo jaiiG mad} eti = ova Fikbalaiiani = npa- 
hasaii = ca bbajate I iyarh sa yasya ^rih saniuoita-vi— 

1. 12. las-abhyudayini yath-artba S biijlcarah samadbika-jan-ananda- 
visayah || [J2|| Yasy = akrfcirima-niedur-ri 9 rjta-nialn- 

paryanta-samvasibbir = nrty-arambiia-vijrmbban-oddbata-bbu- 
jair=udgiyarQana janaih | sanand-otpulakaiii vi— 

1 ‘ 13. -maTiara=asakrd=d§vair=vvilamv(b)-amv(b)ai’e flagba-gburn- 
iiita-murd)»abbir=i)ipatifcaih kirttih samakarnnyate || [1.3 It 
Sabbyasuya-pa.rito§a-le 9 at 6 viksitani 9 anakaih sakatuksarii | 
yasya vidvid-anukula-kulani prapnavaati iiidlia— 

1. 14. -nani dhanatii ii [14 II ].* Ninadanti danti-vuva-banti yani 
kacitaui taui ca duratmayani | ati-iuanda-miuidain = atigah- 
varasu uivasanti santi giri-kaadanlsu ii [lo ii ].^ Sarhtatena 
talena tejasa durnnayasya jiayasya vidvi — 

1. 15. -sam I akulani kulani durggamad = durggiitaui gatani durgga- 
raaih 11 [IGll].^ Sapt-amvu(xnbu)-iaci-visat'}it 9 (ac-cK)latba- 
inekbalay’a asya bbuvah kafci na bbunii-bbiijo=va(ba)bbuvub i 
siddhiiiiL na kasya cid = agad = yad = analpii-kalpais = i 6 n = afcra 
» kirttanam = aka— 

1. 16. -ri Janardanasya # [17||j.7 K!iilas-acfilM-9rgga-.snmbliramara= 
adbah- kui‘v^at=prarudli - odaya- praloya -dyuti - kiiiida- sundara- 
y a 9 ab - pimj - opamey - akfti. I y atr=oitur)ga- 9 ikh-rigra-s.‘iijgata« 

9 iu*ae-csiiidr-arj(rii) 9 u- 9 ublu'a- 9 nbhii- = mmuncau = nutana-nianja- 
rir = iva pata— 

i Metre pardfilavikridita; and of * Metre of first puda Uathoddhata, 

the next three verses. the rest Svaf^atu, 

* Metre ^ikhari^i. ® Metre JaRati. 

* Metre Qardulavikri^ita. ® Metre Aksaravati. 

T Metre Vasantatilaks. 
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1. 17. -kabhir=nnabho rajate H [I8n].* Vaji-vaidya-SahadSva- 
. niruktih tat-pra 9 a 8 tir= iyam= astu nitantaiii I prema-sauhrda- 
Biikh-aika-dharitri sajjaiiasya lirdnye ramaa-iva II [19||]* 
^rimato S dhipa- SSmasya atmajea = arjitaih yayah | u— 

1. 18. -tkirnna-karaimaui ^imat-Satta-Sdmena ^ilpina H {"20|| 

Sainasta-bba-mandala-rajya-bharani = avi(bi)blirati ^I-Naya- 
pala-deve I vilikbyamane da 9 a*pafica*sam(ij)kbya-samvatsare 
siddhim = agac = ca klrttih || [21 ].* || 

Abstract of Contents. 

Orii! Salutation to Vasudeva. May Vi^nu with bis two wives, 
Lak^mi and Sarasvati, bless you (v. 1). The* (town) Gaya wlieio 
Brahma has come to reside, and which is ornamented with high build¬ 
ings, is* praised as the unbarred door to salvation in this world (v. 2). 
Thereithe loud reading of Veda-studying Brahmins iimkes talk heasable 
only with care; and the constant smoko of sacrificial fires makes it as if 
a hiding place for dharmma afraid of the Kah-kdla (iron age) (v. 3). 
In the Maha-dvija family—ever the hom% of Lnksmi on account of 
their virtues, and stainless as the hunda flower engrown by the autum¬ 
nal moon—(v. 4), like^iva was born Paiitosa by name (v. 5); whose 
fame covered the whole world (v. 6). From him was born, like 
Nai’ayana, fudraka (v. 7). Ilis fame spread over the three worlds 
(v. 8). From him was born Vi 9 vaditya in whom the qualities hitherto 
found separate have combined (v. 9). Verses 10 to 16 sing the praises 
of Vi^vaditya. Many chiefs arose on this earth, but none attained ful¬ 
filment so much as he (Vi^vaditya) did by erecting a temple (Itlrttana') 
of Janardana (v. 17). V. 18 describes the temple in high-flown language. 
May this pracasti, the words of the veterinary physician Sahadeva, find 
its place in the hearts of good men like fair ladies! (v. 19). By the 
artisan f^rimat Satta-Soma, son of f^rimat Adhipa-Soma, (this) fame in 
inscribing was obtained (v. 20). While fri-Nayapala Beva was I'uling 
the whole world, this monument written in (his) fifteenth year attained 
completion (v. 21). 

1 Metre (/“rclulavikrl^ita. 8 Metre Ann^tabh. 

a Metro Sviigata. * Metre Upajnti. 
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